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FOREWORD 





To the Members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 


Pursuant to the authorization of the full committee in the 83d 
Congress, a special Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
was appointed to visit Guam and to obtain firsthand information on 
the administration of the island under the Organic Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 630, 8lst Cong.). Congressman A. L. Miller, Nebraska; 
Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall, Colorado; Congressman E. Y. 
Berry, South Dakota; Congresswoman Gracie Pfost, Idaho; Mr. A. T. 
Lausi, then Deputy Director and presently Director, Office of Terri- 
tories, Department of the Interior; and Mr. J. L. Taylor, committee 
consultant on territories, composed the special subcommittee which 
visited Guam during the week of November 27 to December 4, 1954. 
Due to a typhoon of a minor nature, Mr. Berry and Mrs. Pfost were 
detained several days between Honolulu and Guam, and did not 
arrive until December 1. Consequently they were unable to partici- 
pate in the formal conferences. 

The subcommittee members particularly concerned themselves with 
H. R. 10131, 83d Congress, a bill to implement section 25b of the 
Organic Act ‘of Guam by carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission on the Application of Federal Laws to Guam, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Congressman Miller of Nebraska. In 
addition, considerable time was devoted to various matters affecting 
the administration of Guam. 

Informal conferences were held with members of the Guam Legis- 
lature, members of the Guam Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Governor’s cabinet. Minutes of the first two conferences were 
recorded and form the basis of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. Mititer, Member of Congress, Chairman; 
Wayne N. AspiInaui, Member of Congress. 
E. Y. Berry, Member of Congress. 
Gracie Prost, Member of Congress. 
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GuAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


EL PATIO 
Tuesday, November 30, 1954 
CONGRESSIONAL PANEL Discussion 


Subcommittee, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 
Representative A. L. Miller (Republican, Nebraska), chairman; 
Representative Wayne Aspinall (Democrat of Colorado); and Mr. 
Anthony Lausi, Assistant Director, Office of Territories, Department 
of Interior; Dr. Jack L. Taylor, Territories consultant 


PROGRAM 


1. The Limited Administrative and Judicial Recourse of Local Taz- 
payers Under the Federal Income Tax Laws as Applied in Guam 
Lye H. Turner, attorney at law, Spiegel, Turner & Stevens; 
former acting presiding justice, ‘Court of Appeals, Guam 
2. Security Clearance System for Guam 
Russe.t L. Srevens, attorney at law, Spiegel, Turner & 
Stevens; former senior representative of United States 
Commercial Co., Yap-Ulithi area; former attorney general 
of Guam 
Government Competition With Private Business 
Vance QO. Smiru, president, Ambros, Inc.; former director 
of commerce, United States Naval Government of Guam; 
former president, Guam Chamber of Commerce 
4. Federal Aid for Guam Schools 
Pau. SoupkEr, chairman, board of education; former director 
of finance, United States Naval Government of Guam 
5. Retention of Private Lands by Federal Government 
ALFRED CuineG, Ching Realty Co.; president, Guam Lions 
Club 
Rosert Durrey, attorney at law 
6. Immigration Matters Affecting Guam 
Lyte H. TurNER 


« * 
wa 


CHAIRMAN 
GAYLE C. SHELTON 


President, Guam Chamber of Commerce; chairman, Board of Equa)- 
ization; member, Board of Tax Appeals 


Mr. SHELTON (chairman). The meeting will please come to order. 
We are fortunate, indeed, to have Congressman Miller, chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the subcommittee here on Guam, and Congressman Aspi- 
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nall, also of the same committee, Mr. Anthony Lausi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Territories, Department of Interior, Washington, and 
Dr. Jack Taylor, Territories consultant from the Department of 
Interior, Washington. 

We want to take this opportunity to again thank the gentlemen of 
Congress for the organic act which the United States Congress passed 
in 1951, creating Guam as an unincorporated Territory, it having 
previously been a possession, and thereby granting us civil govern- 
ment. As the newest territory of our Nation, Guam naturally has 
problems. There’s nothing unique about the fact that Guam has 
problems, I understand that some of the 48 States also have a few 
problems. 

But we are particularly happy that you are here today to discuss 
with the business members of the community, and those other per- 
sons who are sincerely interested in the development of Guam, the 
further development of the territory as a sound economic and stable 
community; that we are able to present tome of these problems to 
you by various members of the committee who have been selected as 
our spokesmen. I would like to make it clear at the outset that the 
opinions expressed by the several speakers that have been selected by 
the steering committee, are not nec essarily voicing their own per- 
sonal opinions; insofar as possible these speakers are expressing what 
they believe to be the consensus of opinion of the entire community, 
and their remarks are being presented to you in that light. 


TAX PROBLEMS 


The first topic that we have felt was a problem requiring possible 
Federal solution is the limited administrative and judicial recourse of 
local taxpayers under the Federal income-tax laws as applied in Guam. 
It is a well established principle that residents of the Territory of 
Guam pay income tax based on the Federal Internal Revenue Code 
as provided in the Organic Act of Guam. We have selected Mr. Lyle 
Turner, attorney at law, who for the past several years has devoted 
himself extensively to the problems that have been presented as a 
consequence of the provisions in the organic act. It is now my pleas- 
ure to present Mr. Turner who will discuss certain phases of the prob- 
lems presented by this matter. 

Rapio ANNouNCER. The chairman of the committee and President 
of the Guam Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Gayle Shelton, has intro- 
duced the first speaker, Agana attorney, Lyle Turner. 

Lyte Turner. At the outset it might be noted that when the 
Supreme Court denied certiorari in Laguana v. Ansell, the principle 
was finally determined that we have a separate Territory income tax 
on Guam, and it has been the law that the taxpayers in Guam pay 
taxes to the government of Guam in the same measure as taxes paid 
to the Federal Government in Washington. 

There are still litigations pending in Guam testing that tax, but 
there appears to be no question, in view of the actions ‘of the Supreme 
Court, that the principle of the separate Territorial tax has been 
settled and the duty of the taxpayer clearly established. However, 
since this tax is derived historically and legislatively from the Virgin 
Islands tax structure, it should be noted that there are some differ- 
ences in the Guam tax structure in that the tax in the Vi irgin Islands 
is collected by the local government, and consequently, the admin- 
istrative review and the possibility of test action by the Federal 
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courts is not available to a Guam taxpayer. For example, although 
the tax has been administered and collected very conscientiously by 
the local tax officials, nevertheless, in connection with an administra- 
tive review, it is necessary for the collector to review its own deci ‘isions, 
and it is impossible to take it up above him. 

Now in connection with judicial review, there are four possibilities 
open to a taxpayer in the United States: 

(1) He can file a suit in the Federal district court against the 
collector who took the tax. 
(2) He can file a suit against the United States in a court of 
claims. 
(3) He can file a suit against the United States in the district 
court of the United States. 
(4) And he also has the remedy of a suit against the collector 
individually. 
The only one of these four that is available to a Guam taxpayer is the 
last one, which was utilized in Laguana v. Ansell. The trouble with 
that kind of a suit is that it is a personal suit against the collector 
individually and, consequently, if the collector is not longer on Guam, 
you must sue him where he is. 

In the 3% years since we have had the Territorial tax in Guam we 
have had four collectors. None of the previous collectors is still here 
in Guam. The defendant in Laguana v. Ansell, by the time the case 
got to the ninth circuit, was in Ethiopia. The previous collector is 
in Japan, and it is obvi ious that if you discover an error in an assess- 
ment prior to the advent of the present collector, you have no prac- 
tical way of suing the collector who actually collected the tax. It is 
therefore our proposal that the sections of the United States Code be 
amended to permit the same type of a local suit in our local court as 
is permitted against the United States under federally collected taxes. 

I might also point out another very practical aspect in connection 
with local suits against the collector is the only theory now available. 
The United States has enacted a specific statute, which makes the 
United States Treasurer responsible for paying any judgment that is 
recovered. We have no such act in our local law. We have no Federal 
law which requires retainment by the government of Guam or the 
United States of any judgment recovered against a collector in a local 
suit and it would therefore be necessary if the Federal code is not 
amended to permit a suit against the Government to make the 
Government responsible for paying the judgments, that the govern- 
ment of Guam be made responsible for paying any judgment rec covered 
against the collector in his individual capacity. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Turner, has there been any provision made in the 
omnibus bill to take care of this situation? 

Mr. Turner. To the best of my knowledge, Congressman, there 
has been no review of this particular problem. 

Mr. Miter. Do you think that any legislation would be appropri- 
ate until you have the final decision in the case which is now before 
the court? 

Mr. Turner. We do not have a final decision. The Supreme Court 
ruled in the early part of this month or late in October denying 
certiorari, and, the legal question is completely settled—I feel satisfied. 

Mr. Minter. Would you be willing to send to the committee a brief 
of what you have just stated? 

64289—55 
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Mr. Turner. I would be happy to do so together with the proposals 
for making very simple amendments to the United States Code that 
would accomplish this. 

(See appendix 3 for Governor Elvidge’s statement on current 
revenues. ) 

Mr. Asprna.u. I think we’d like to have that. 

Rapio ANNouncER. The Chairman, Mr. Shelton, has asked for 
questions from the audience and there are none at this time, and he is 
now introducing the next speaker. 


SECURITY CLEARANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. SuHetron. The next question that we will discuss for the benefit 
of the distinguished gentleman from Washington is the security 
clearance system for Guam. Most of you are aware of the fact that 
under presidential directive issued some time ago the United States 
Navy is responsible for maintaining security in this western Pacific 
defense area. 

We have Mr. Russell Stevens, attorney at law and former attorney 
general of the government of Guam, who is intimately acquainted 
with the problem presented by this directive and Mr. Stevens will now 
discuss this for the committee and the members of the audience. 

Mr. Srevens. Before I start, Mr. Shelton, I’d like to pass out 
for the members of the congressional subcommittee a copy of a 
directive of the United States Navy under which we now operate so 
far as security clearance is concerned. In the event the members 
haven’t previously acquainted themselves with the requirements, 
I’d like to state briefly that there is a requirement where all persons 
must receive, prior to entry into Guam, a security clearance issued 
by appropriate naval authorities. The security clearance problem is 
of a twofold nature. 

The first problem is created when a local citizen or a local resident 
desires to depart the territory and return. The second phase of the 
problem is created when someone from off the island desires to come 
into Guam. I think that it is perfectly apparent why problems are 
created. Customarily, a person living in Guam and especially a 
citizen of the United States likes to feel that he might depart from 
his home and return to his home without the necessity of requesting 
the permission of an administrative officer. 

By the same token, a citizen in the United States, mainland United 
States or Hawaii, likes to feel that he can come to the Territory of 
Guam and likewise come of his own volition and free will without 
being subjected to delay occasioned by administrative processes. 

The reason that it is a problem is that constant travel is required 
because of our isolated position and delay is occasioned by the require- 
ment of a security clearance. I would like to point out at this time 
that there is no statutory authorization for the security clearance as 
such. 

The authority for the security clearance stems, if it does stem legally, 
and I will discuss that matter in a moment, from Presidential Execu- 
tive Order 8683, a copy of which you now hold. That was issued in 
1941 prior to the outbreak of hostilities of World War II. It was 
issued by virtue of the fact that Guam was created as a defensive sea 
frontier. At that time Guam was under the complete control of the 
United States Navy who had held control since 1898. Following the 
cessation of hostilities, the United States Congress very justly and 
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after the consideration, granted to Guam its status as a Territory, 
an unincorporated Territory of the United States. 

I would like to quote for just one moment if I might from the 
Executive order issued prior to the war, and it states: 

At no time shall any person other than persons on public vessels of the United 
States enter any of the naval defensive sea areas herein set apart and reserved, 
nor shall any vessel or any craft other than public vessels of the United States 
be navigated in any of said areas unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

During its deliberation prior to granting to the island Territorial 
status, the United States Congress set forth its idea and its motives 
in granting Territorial status. 

Running all through the discussion prior to granting territorial 
status is a constant theme. That theme is that in the opinion of the 
United States Congress our island has grown sufficiently in its govern- 
mental processes that it could now almost entirely administer its own 
affairs. There are constant expressions of confidence in the territory 
and its people. 

In the Organic Act of Guam there is found one provision to the 
effect that nothing within the Organic Act is to be construed to inter- 
fere with the power of the President of the United States to set aside 
parts of Guam, and exclude therefrom persons not on military busi- 
ness. But in spite of these considerations it is imperative to point 
out that this aspect of the matter is twofold. It has two facets. 
No. 1, the principle, and No. 2, the administration of the existing 
directive, the only regulation we have at the moment being the 
Presidential Executive order. 

The principle in my mind is antagonistic to our basic principle of 
democracy. It doesn’t seem exactly fair to require a person who lives 
in Guam, has his home here, has his business here, pays local taxes, 
sends his children to the local schools, to be denied permission to return 
to his home after traveling away from the Island of Guam, or for that 
matter, having to obtain the leave of an administrative official before 
returning to his home. 

However, antagonistic though that idea might be to our basic ideas 
of democracy, we do recognize that Guam is in a somewhat different 
category than the other territories and States, by reason of its geo- 
graphic location. I don’t think that any thinking individual on 
Guam would ignore that fact, especially in today’s troubled world. 
It is, of course, imperative that we recognize that difference and, inso- 
far as we can, follow the instructions and adhere to the regulations set 
down by the Navy for administration of the security clearance until 
such time as the principle i is clearly enunciated in a court of law. 

None of us can impute improper motives or actions to our govern- 
mental officials. Those actions if they are to be labeled improper or 
excessive must come from our judicial process. Thus far the security 
clearance has not been legally challenged; there has been in the past, 
2 or 3 instances in which litigation was considered and subsequently 
found to be unnecessary. Until there is litigation and the principle 
is established or until the complete legality of the security clear- 
ance is upheld, I think it is imperative for all of us as good citizens 
to believe that the actions taken by our Government officials are 
proper. 

That brings me to the second facet of this problem which is the 
administration of it. This matter has been discussed by members of 
the chamber of commerce with Commander Naval Forces Marianas, 
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not in an antagonistic frame of mind, but recognizing the fact that so 
far as we have the situation right now a security clearance must be 
respected because no official judicial announcement has been made to 
the contrary as yet. Whether it will or not is problematical. 

What we sought at that time was within the intent of the regulations 
as they now exist. To ascertain whether or not there was field for 
local discretion so that there could be some alleviation of the hardships 
brought about by the administration of the security clearance. 

Commander Naval Forces Marianas pointed out, as I have pointed 
out today, that the basic regulation has sprung from Washington. 
Under Executive Order 8683 the Chief of Naval Operations, acting 
through the Secretary of the Navy has promulgated regulations for 
the entry into the area. Since it has come from W ashington initially, 
there remains but little discretion in the local command. However, 
Commander Naval Forces Marianas has been most considerate and 
I think that he has been most cooperative in taking this problem up 
with us and studying it in great detail. He has spent a lot of time on 
it and is now in the process of working out a minor modification 
whereby at least so far as the local citizens are concerned, we can ob- 
tain long-range security clearances. By that I mean probably for 1 
vear or so. True, that doesn’t sound like much on the surface but 
nevertheless it indicates the general attitude of the administrative 
officials charged with the responsibility of administering the security 
clearance, and so long as we have that attitude of cooperation I think 
that probably most of the hardships can be alleviated. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact that in the past there have been 
2 or 3 instances where litigation has been contemplated. By that I 
mean litigation directed to the possibility of judicial pronouncement 
as to the legality of the security clearance. It was found unnecessary 
in those instances because Commander Naval Forces Marianas did 
exercise the discretion left locally and the problems were worked out 
so that there was not undue hardship on the local citizens. 

Most of the hardships that do arise by the system arise because the 
system is something which is administered largely, and established 
largely, from Washington and not from the local level. There doesn’t 
remain very much to do so far as the local people are concerned. We 
are hopeful in the chamber of commerce that we can have an ever- 
widening area of relaxation under the security clearance. It may be 
that it is almost directly dependent upon relaxation of the tension in 
the Orient. 

As to the possibility of litigation coming up in the future, I have 
no knowledge of anyone who contemplates taking that and that is 
the only way the system itself can be changed unless Congress or 
the executive department would modify the regulation, because the 
Navy is charged with the mission to protect the country, and the 
Navy rightfully concedes the security clearance to come well within 
its mission. 

I think that we must all agree with that and until the principle is 
established otherwise I think that it is incumbent on all of us to 
respect and honor the system now in effect, even though we might 
disagree as to the matter ‘of principle as to whether or not an American 
citizen can be required to be subjected to clearance to come into his 
home or go away from his home. 
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Congressman AsPINALL. What relaxation would satisfy the Cham- 
ber of Commerce? What inclusion bere under F and G, for instance, 
would be satisfactory? 

Under G? Under F? 

Mr. Stevens. This F—incidentally, if I might be allowed another 
moment, Mr. Shelton, I would like to explain briefly what has hap- 
pened here. This is a very recent change in the OPNAYV Instruc- 
tions. F used to read ‘‘a person who is a permanent resident of 
Guam.” This was changed because permanent resident means one 
thing legally and it means quite another thing for immigration and 
naturalization purposes. Because of the confusion that has arisen it 
was decided by CNO, upon recommendation, to change F. But in 
the meantime there has been considerable discussion as to what was 
a permanent resident because all of us in Guam like to feel that if 
we live here and have our home here this is our place of permanent 

residence and therefore, we should be entitled to come and go without 
the necessity of a security clearance. 

Now that, taken in its broadest terms, could do a great deal toward 
getting away from the basic principle of the security clearance and 
I’m sure that the Navy officials had that partially in mind when 
they changed this to read F. So what we have now in the place of 
a former permanent resident category are individuals holding United 
States citizenship as proffered under the organic act. And this, as 
it is read now, includes only locally born persons. 

Dr. Taytor. How is it possible to become a permanent resident of 
Guam? 

Mr. Stevens. A combination of an act and intent or one or more 
acts or intent. The Guam Chamber of Commerce, at the request of 
Commander, Naval Forces Marianas, set for its criteria what we 
thought would define a permanent resident of Guam. That was 
taken almost, as I recall, entirely as it was prepared by us and we used 
the legal definition. You don’t find it in the lawbooks as such as a 
definition; you have to go to the cases. By and large it means a 
person who intends to live where he is living and he has demonstrated 
that intent by one or more acts such as purchasing a home, voting in 
the local jurisdiction, and so forth. That is the inevitable criteria. 

And as so far as your question is concerned, Dr. Taylor, relative to 
the possible expansion under “F,’’ it could not be expanded as it is 
now written. It would have to be changed back to a somewhat 
broader definition if we were to achieve real alleviation under that 
provision. 

Mr. Suetron. Are there any questions from the audience? 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


The next problem that the business community felt should be 
presented to the committee from the House of Representatives and 
the representatives of the Office of Territory of the Department of the 
Interior, is a question of Government competition with private busi- 
ness. We have for our speaker today, Mr. Vance Smith, who is a 
former Director of Commerce during the period of the United States 
Naval Government and also a former President of the Guam Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Smit. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished guests and ladies and 
gentlemen, I was a little bit afraid to practice my extemporaneous 
speaking against the two professionals who just preceded me so I 
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thought I’d better just read my statement, then there wouldn’t be any 
question about it. If you’ll bear with me, I’ll proceed. 

The Guam Chamber of Commerce has assigned to me preparation 
of this report to be presented to members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress on the occasion of their visit to Guam in November 
1954. The subject of this report is Competition of Government- 
Sponsored Instrumentalities With Private Enterprise in the Offering 
of Goods and’ Services to the Population of Guam. It is considered 
certain that Government competition with private enterprise has 
engaged the attention of members of this committee on numerous 
occasions. 

If the situation of Guam differs from that of other parts of the 
United States, it is largely because the protective measures instituted 
by the Congress and the executive branch of the Government have 
not been extended to Guam. The business community of Guam does 
not seek any special privilege or status that is not enjoyed by other 
business communities throughout the United States. 

Let it be understood at the outset of this presentation that nothing 
in it is intended to be a criticism either direct or implied of individuals 
acting in an official capacity or any department of the Government 
by which these competitive activities are conducted. It happens 
that the competitive activities on Guam to which this presentation 
refers are conducted by military commands. However, they have 
existed since the liberation of Guam and their perpetuation for the 
most part is considered to be a part of its mission by the particular 
command and no commanding officer could disestablish or abate them 
unless directed by higher authority. 

It is believed that the essential element which makes private enter- 
prise unable to compete with Government-sponsored enterprise is 
taxation. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln’s statement that “A 
nation cannot exist half slave and half free,’’ it can be said that an 
economy cannot flourish half taxed and half untaxed. 

The dollar volume of business done by Government-sponsored mer- 
cantile and service activities on Guam is not known. It is recalled, 
however, that when OPS was discontinued on Guam quite some time 
before it was terminated elsewhere in the United States, the Wall 
Street Journal reported that the premature disestablishment was oc- 
casioned by discovery that 60 percent of the mercantile business on 
Guam was conducted by Government-sponsored activities. 

Immediately after World War II there was reason for military ex- 
changes to install and sell a variety of merchandise; it was not until 
December 1946 that commercial shipping was reestablished connect- 
ing Guam with the continental United States and other markets. 
Since then, the business community on Guam has expanded steadily 
until it now offers goods and services comparable to those found in any 
other American community of its size. If it is lacking in any respect, * 
the deficiency can be-traced to inability to carry on the activity profit- 
ably in the presence of tax-free competition. At the same time, the 
exchanges, eager to garner the shopper’s dollar, have expanded their 
inventories to include the luxuries one expects to find in the smartest 
mainland shops. Their inventories of oriental luxuries would hardly 
find an equal elsewhere in the United States. 
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It is desired to accord recognition to the military commands, by 
which these exchanges are operated, for their conscientious effort to 
deny ‘‘ineligible’”’ persons access to these exchanges. However, physi- 
cal access to an exchange is not essential to patronage of it. For an 
“ineligible” person to call upon an “eligible’’ person to do his shopping 
for him is commonplace. The urge to buy a bargain is universal. 
The opportunity to satisfy one’s requirements in a tax-free market 
produces an irresistible urge in anyone regardless of his means. 

Reference to “‘eligible’’ persons referred to in an earlier paragraph 
requires elaboration. Persons “eligible” to patronize exchanges and 
commissaries on Guam are as follows: 

Military personnel and their dependents including dependents 
of personnel stationed elsewhere. 

Civil service employees of the Armed Forces recruited outside 
of Guam and their dependents. 

Ineligible persons include: 

Civil service employees of the Armed Forces who were recruited 
on Guam. 

Civil service employees of Federal activities on Guam other 
than those connected with military establishments. 

Persons residing on Guam other than those listed above. 

At one time, employees of the government of Guam of off-island 
origin were granted access to exchanges and commissaries. The Navy 
called upon the Guam Chamber of Commerce to corroborate its con- 
tention that goods and services available on Guam were adequate 
and reasonably priced. As a result, commissary and exchange privi- 
leges for government of Guam employ ees were discontinued. Recently, 
the Attorney General of the United States called upon the Secretary 
of the, Navy to make avuilable to immigration officers, exchange and 
commissary privileges. The Guam Chamber of Commerce was con- 
sulted in connection with formulation of a basis for refusal. 

Some examples of military competition in action will be of interest: 

An “eligible”? person proposes to rent an apartment or house. It 
is found that the dwelling is not equipped with appliances. The 
tenant offers to provide appliances purchased from an exchange and 
the cost is deducted from the rent. Thus the “ineligible” landlord 
is able to purchase his appliance requirements at exchange prices. 

The life of a restaurant operator is made miserable by the com- 
plaints of persons who challenge him to explain why he can’t offer a 
meal as cheaply as it is offered by the military clubs. 

No tax problem exists in connection with liquor for consumption 
by military personnel; the military imports most of its liquor, tax 
free, and Guam law permits tax drawbacks on sales of local origin. 
However, as of this writing, civil-service facilities are permitted to 
import directly to avoid the tax. Guam law does not permit tax 
drawbacks on local sales to these civilian facilities. Only civil- 
service employees of off-island origin are eligible to buy the tax-free 
liquor. 

Civil-service employees recruited outside of Guam receive 15 per- 
cent more pay than their opposite numbers in the same classifications 
employed elsewhere in the United States. It is believed that this 
makes them the highest paid group of significant size in the commu- 
nity. However, the perquisites that they receive, which approximate 
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those of the military, permit them to satisfy their requirements in 
tax-free establishments. It is realized that the same situation pre- 
vails in other Territories and possessions of the United States and the 
Guam Chamber of Commerce contends that civil-service employees 
in these Territories and possessions could be the same as that which 
exists in the continental United States. Nothing in this contention 
is intended to indicate opposition to the extra 25-percent compensa- 
tion which on Guam is referred to as ‘“Territorial post differential.” 

It is believed that the reason why measures taken to protect private 
enterprise within the continental United States from Government 
competition have not been extended to Guam, can be attributed to 
Guam’s lack of representation in Congress. Accordingly, the Guam 
Chamber of Commerce seeks to enlist the good offices of the members 
of this committee to secure for Guam and other American Territories 
and possessions the same protective treatment as that which applies 
to ‘stateside’? American communities. The resulting increased tax 
returns will contribute to the development of these areas and reduce 
or eliminate the hazard of their becoming financial burdens of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SuHetron. Are there any questions? Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. No; I don’t believe so, we have the same problems in 
the mainland with PX’s operating in competition. I don’t think its 
a good thing, but it’s one of the benefits of military personnel that 
they think they should have. In fact, they feel that privileges have 
been taken away from them through other sources. It is a real prob- 
lem though, in the States. I think the Military Affairs Committee 
has tried to limit the number of PX’s, so-called, in the States, but with 
a good deal of protest from the military and those of the services. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I think that what I tried to point out is that all 
that’s sought here is inclusions in any measures which might be 
adopted in the States. 

Mr. AspInALL. But you don’t contend at this time that there’s any 
different treatment in the States than there is here? 

Mr. Smiru. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. AsprInaLut. I said that you don’t contend at this time that 
there’s any different treatment in the States than there is on the island 
of Guam? 

Mr. Smirn. I think we have the impression that there’s some 
difference, some restrictions in the mainland which do not exist out 
here. 

Mr. AspIna.u. I’d like to know what they are. 

Mr. Situ. I don’t think I can recite them as such at the moment 
but I expect to provide them. 

Mr. AspinALu. As far as the military personnel is concerned, this 
is considered a fringe benefit. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. AspiInaLu. And it’s one of the means by which the military 
personnel is able to get an equal return for-its efforts with comparable 
services outside of the military. 

Mr. Samira. Well, I think the thing which we encountered here, and 
there’s nothing intended in this report to undertake to reduce military 
privileges, I think the concern was primarily with civil-service people 
who, in the States, do not have access to those facilities. Actually, I 
think so far as military people are concerned the difference is pretty 
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nearly the same. And the argument has always been pay which may 
not be adequate: Pay plus perquisites, or pay which is sufficient to 
eliminate the perquisites. And it would have been presumptuous for 
us to have expressed an opinion on that point because it has engaged 
the attention of Congress and the military and all others in authority 
concerned with it for a good many years. 

_ Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand, your chief contention at this time 
is, that as far as civil-service employees are concerned this is an added 
benefit to their 25-percent increase in pay because of their service 
outside of the United States proper, is that right? 

Mr. Smirx. And the benefits to civil-service employees other than 
those recruited from the States—this is not to apply to them. 

Mr. Aspinatu. That’s right. We have a distinction from those who 
are recruited locally and those who are recruited elsewhere, which 
creates quite a differential between people living next door to each 
other. Could you advise the committee as to w hat amount in dollars 
and cents you think the businessmen of Guam are losing because of 
this procedure? 

Mr. Smira. Well, any figure that I gave would have to be a wild 


-guess; I don’t have the statistics on it and I don’t think that they 


are available. I don’t think military commands here would be at 
liberty to disclose their sales volumes if they were requested. We 
have not requested them. I don’t think they would be prepared to 
give them to us anyway. But if the—I don’t know the source of 
information from the Wall Street Journal, but if as the Wall Street 
Journal says 60 percent of the business here is done by the military, 
then the difference in the profits denied to private enterprise is very 
great. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it true also that the large construction companies 
have their own commissaries? They bring in large groups of laborers, 
and they are more or less contained within their own organization— 
they have their own camps where they stay and their own places 
where they eat, which is part of their pay, and their own stores from 
which to buy. Of course, they probably pay taxes, but I’m wonde ring 
if you have any complaint of that procedure. 

Mr. Suiru. Well, the contractors have what you might call bache- 
lors’ quarters which are more particularly for employees that are 
imported. They don’t have dependents with them and barracks-type 
living is essential, and certainly there would be nothing but an 
approval of such an arrangement. It could hardly be done any 
other way. Beyond that when you get into the dependents, when 
they have normal lives and so forth, the same as others who live 
here, then there might be a question as to whether they should have 
some special status or privileges. 

Mr. Suettron. Are there any further questions now? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes, I’d like to ask a question. Have you ever 
discussed this with the military people here? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, we have discussed it at times. 

Mr. AsprInaLu. Well, what has been their reaction in general? 

Mr. Situ. Well, we used to have a committee in the chamber of 
commerce which operated jointly with representatives of the two 
branches of service that are here. That accounted for some of the 
collaboration which was described in this report, but we find that 
people are quite allergic to any kind of a proposal which takes away - 
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anything, and it gets to be a rather unilateral procedure and I don’t 
believe in the first place, which I tried to point out in this report, 
that local military authorities have the authority to act on their own 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Miuuer. No, they could make recommendations, though. 

Mr. Sairu. | beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mituer. They could recommend. 

Mr. Smit. Well, if I were in command, if I had a command on this 
island I would be reluctant to recommend to my superiors. I wouldn’t 
feel that it was any particular obligation on my part, and I’d mind 
my own business. You have the problem, then, that it’s not polite 
to ignore the local level and go to the higher one. At the same time 
you run, into a certain amount of futility when you undertake to 
negotiate on the local level. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. Do you know what percentage of the military 
income is channeled through private businesses here on Guam? 

Mr. SuEtTon. I don’t think we would have an estimate of that. 

Mr. AsPpINALL. You see, what’s bothering me is this, primarily: 
The economy of Guam at the present time is dependent on the military. 
And with that dependence there must go certain inequities, I suppose 
you might call it. I don’t know how many of your businesses here in 
Guam would be in Guam today if it weren’t for the military. I doubt 
if many of them would be here. 

Mr. Situ. That’s right. 

Mr. AsprInaLu. I can see where you have a just cause of complaint; 
where some are beneficiaries here in Guam who wouldn’t be bene- 
ciaries in the States, and these are entering into this picture. But if 
it’s just the principle involved as far as the military exchanges and 
PX’s are concerned 

Mr. Smiru. Of course, I would suggest something which has been 
contended which is that in a business community which happened to 
be adjacent to some military activities one should be grateful for what 
it gets and be silent. At the same time, I’m sure that you have a 
great deal of knowledge of the care with which Members of Congress 
devote to getting military activities in their States or in their districts 
which would be for purpose of their people to realize the economic 
gain which comes from that. 

Mr. AspInALL. You happen to be talking to one who doesn’t ask 
for that kind of help in his district. I’m not even putting myself in a 
position to criticize you for appearing here today, because I don’t; 
because if you don’t talk for yourself and your group then nobody 
else is going to talk for you. What I’m trying to resolve in my mind 
are the equities, or the inequities that may be involved here in the 
situation on Guam. 

Mr. Soir. Well, again I think that we would have to say this: 
Nothing is sought here which doesn’t exist any place in the States. 
And to ask for more would be unreasonable and certainly you wouldn’t 
receive very much attention as the problem of perquisites for the 
military has been pointed out as something which has affected every- 
body for years. Of course, there were times when we were receiving 
them and other times when we weren’t. We don’t propose to have 
the answer to that. 

Mr. Asprnau. Of course, your criticisms today are just as much 
against your own people, in military, who by subterfuge and devia- 
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tion take advantage of the situation which is supposed to apply only 
to a certain group, and to them should be perhaps given more criti- 
cisms than to any other individuals or group of individuals. 

Mr. Smiru. You're not going to change those people because again 
the desire to buy something for less is so universal that when the 
opportunity presents itself, they are going to devote a great deal of 
ingenuity to taking advantage of it. 

Mr. AspinaLu. Well, as one who has been in these different mili- 
tary exchanges and different areas somewhat outside the continental 
United States, I wish to say as far as my experience is concerned, I 
find no benefits. Dr. Miller had to go to one, because he couldn’t 
find the material or the article he wanted any place else. 

Mr. Miuuer. | bought one shirt there, then I came down next to 
the chamber of commerce office and bought another shirt even better 
and cheaper than the one | bought out there in the PX. I don’t 
know whether the chamber of commerce had any effect on it or not. 

Mr. Suetron. I’m sure the owner of that shop would be grateful to 
you for mentioning his name. |Laughter.] 

I think, Mr. Smith, one point that the Congressman from Colorado 
is trying to establish is that your remarks were not necessarily directed 
at. the principle of the post exchange. And I think that it is impor- 
tant to get that into the record. ‘You were not criticizing the post 
exchange as an instiution, nor do we intend to take on that burden 
here and now at this time. I think that your remarks were primarily 
directed at the privilege of the post exchange and the commissary, 
which have been extended on Guam to persons other than members 
of the armed forces and their dependents; is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, and that in spite of very earnest efforts of the 
military to keep those people out. 

Mr. Sueiton. Precisely. 

Questions from the audience? Would you kindly state your name 
and come forward? 

Mr. Woop. My name is Gilbert B. Wood. Congressman Miller, 
Congressman Aspinall, Mr. Chairman, can everybody hear me all 
right? My name is Wood—Gilbert B. Wood. TI am employed by 
the United States Navy and I am here representing the Master Me- 
chanics and Foremen’s Association and as such I represent manage- 

ment of several thousand civil-service employees, and also those sev- 
eral thousand civil-service employees. 

I do not have any prepared speech or thought; however, I would 
like to state some facts. We have a tremendous job to do on Guam, 
and in order to accomplish it we must depend upon qualified and 
highly skilled personnel, all of whom must come from the States. 
There is no local labor market. 

In order to bring those people to Guam, the Navy and the other 
Armed Forces have offered many benefits, a primary ‘of which is a 25 
percent increase over the established rate of pay in the United States. 
But more important than that, they offer housing, the opportunity to 
buy goods such as mentioned by Mr. Vance Smith, equal to those in 
the States, or as near to equal as in the States as they can build, and 
the opportunity, to have a social life, as nearly as possible as that 
which we enjoy in the States. 

Contrary to what Mr. Vance Smith aid, there is a great difference 
between those facilities and those that are offered by the civilian 
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population of Guam. I might say a tremendous difference. The 
goods and services are not comparable. The services of the stores 
furnished by the military are superior both in qaulity, quantity, and 
price and type of merchandise. So far as restaurants, and so forth 
are concerned, those are very limited on Guam and the services of the 
clubs that are furnished to us are the only services that most would 
participate in. Speaking for myself personally, I think there are two 
restaurants that I would eat in outside of a reservation, and which are 
up to the standards that I am accustomed to in the United States. 

Now if we are thinking in any way of denying those fringe benefits, 
as they are called, to our personnel, we will find that we will not be 
able to get personnel to come to Guam. These people you are talk- 
ing about are not permanent residents of Guam; they are contract 
employees brought over here for a year and a half, 2, 3, or 4 years 
and this is given to them as an offer and a benefit to bring them 
here. We need them, we can’t get them any other way, and they 
will not stay if they don’t have them. 

We have had a few occasions where small, very minor deductions 
from those few benefits have been put into effect by the naval forces 
Commander Naval Forces Marianas, such a small thing as a mini- 
mum pay raise, restrictions on commissary buying, and we lost many, 
many personnel, and we suffered greatly in both our production and 
our operation as a result of it. 

Most of the people you are talking about don’t live in the civilian 
area of Guam but on a military reservation. They are brought here 
by the military, put on a military reservation, use no facilities offered 
by the local government to whom they pay taxes and only more or 
less sightsee on Guam, and all of their life is ot 4 d up through the 
military. If you take that away from them, I don’t believe that 
you would be forcing them into the hands of the local merchants. 
I think you'll just be forcing them back into the United States. 

Another thing that was a very great misstatement of fact was 
that the privileges are different from those in the United States. 
They are not. I have been connected with the military for a good 
many years. Most of us with these organizations have been. On 
your bases in the States you have co-ops on every large base, every 
large air station, every large naval station has a civilian co-op. That 
is the same thing we are running on Guam. That civilian co-op is 
no more competition to the local merchant here than the civilian 
co-op is on Alameda Naval Station or in Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 

The main thing, though, I would like to impress here for the com- 
mittee and the Congressmen here is that consideration must be given 
or should be given to the requirements of the military for skilled, 
highly technical personnel to get them on Guam, keep them on Guam 
to do the job we have to do here, and the only way you can keep 
them is to give them the benefits promised to them when they were 
employed. Thank you. 

Mr. Suetton. Thank you, Mr. Woods. 

Congressman Miller, any questions? Congressman Aspinall, 
gentlemen? 

Are there any questions from the floor? Mr. Moylan? 

Mr. Movtan. My name is Francis L. Moylan and I’m representing 
the Marianas Chamber of Commerce and I am also a member of the 
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Guam Lions Club. In reference to military competition which has to 
deal with the economy of the island is, of course, a subject which has 
been going on for the past 4 years. 

As Mr. Woods has impressed that we don’t have what the stores in 
the States do have, we as business merchants can very well place them 
in our stores providing that the competition wouldn’t harm us as they 
have. ‘To give an example—some years back where they had a sur plus 
amount of material in the other exc hanges throughout the Far East 
it was all dumped on Guam. To give an example—the soap, I believe, 
was selling for 25 cents a case. The toothpaste was selling for a penny. 
Toothbrushes were a penny. Therefore there was no economy from 
which the Guam merchants could pay the taxes to the Guam Treasury. 
The merchants can support themselves, support the island, put money 
into the Treasury of the United States if we didn’t have the military 
competition. 

We all struggle, as you took a ride down the—our city—the different 
villages—you noticed the condition of the stores. There is no surplus 
allowed to be put aside, that the merchants can say that this is for 
building purposes, because that surplus is put into merchandise that 
is brought in and they cannot compete against the military. To give 
an example, the military may have a number of articles which are a 
surplus. Say for instance dresses, and they dump them on the market 
over a period of time which they believe it should be sold in 6 weeks or 
a month and a half and they put it out at any price, they write off, 
Therefore, those that have dresses for sale have to put their stock away 
or just kill time until the military is out of that particular item. 
Same goes for other things that the military has which is surplus and 
dumped on the—on this market. 

The Marianas Chamber of Commerce recommends that we have a 
fair competition. We recommend that the civil service which is paid 
25 percent over and above their wages, that they be not permitted to 
purchase at the military exchanges but to give the civilians, which they 
are, the civilian merchants, a break. The military which we need on 
the island is to have the privileges of the exchanges and the exchanges 
should cater to the military only, then you would find that their prices 
would drop. Their prices as were mentioned by the Congressman that 
he bought a shirt in a local store higher than the military exchange is 
sufficient to say that to review of the employment that is hired by the 
military exchanges is for the benefit of the civil service in other than 
the military exchanges which creates a burden—an expense burden 
and 

Dr. Miuuer. I believe I stated that the shirt I bought near the 
Guam Chamber of Commerce, I paid less for it and I thought it was 
better quality than the one I bought down at the exchange. 

Mr. Moyuan. Yes, to review what I said 

Mr. Sue.ron. We will have to limit the time of our speakers be- 
cause we are only half through with our program and the Congressmen 
have another appointment shortly after 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Moytan. Yes, to clear up that question—if the military had 
cut the expense down of their help and dealt only with dependents 
they would not have the expense; therefore the prices would come 
down. We recommend that the military be for the military and that 
the—if they are going to sell to the Government officials other than 
military to have them taxed. At the same taxes that they employ in 
the States—I think you have your Federal excise tax which applies to 
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the military which could be applied over here. We all basically 
want a fair shake in the business world. We also want unfair compe- 
tition to stop, and we want a chance to build up our businesses. Each 
and every one of us are hurt directly or indirectly. Thank you. 


FEDERAL AID FOR GUAM SCHOOLS 


Mr. SHetton. The next speaker will be Mr. Paul Souder. 

Mr. Souper. Thank you. First I would like to echo the comment 
made by Mr. Smith that I feel definitely a novice among the earlier 
speakers so I will do a little reading, too. I hope you will bear with 
me. Although the education department has been granted the lion’s 
share of Government of Guam appropriated funds, the amount avail- 
able is far from being adequate to meet increasing demands for edu- 
‘ation of the youth. Although it is realized there are members of our 
community who contribute to these appropriated funds through the 
Territory income tax including the local and military the civil service 
and contracting personnel, business taxes, sales taxes and like taxes 
are incurred contributions primarily from the local portion of the 
population, the needs of the military, civil service, and contracting 
personnel being met by the commissary stores, post exchanges and 
related activities. This has been discussed earlier and I think I need 
to go no further. 

This situation, however, results in a necessary partial subsidy by 
the Federal Government both by amending Federal statutes now in 
existence or contemplated not now applicable to Guam to include 
Guam, and by outright subsidy for specific projects as in the conti- 
nental limits of the United States with large military or other Federal 
agencies have developed causing economic distress in the area affected, 
particularly in regard to school. 

Because school enrollment determines the basic needs for school 
facilities, it, I think, is in order to know what has happened to the 
schools of Guam, populationwise, in the last 4 years. In that time, 
Guamanian and local schoolchildren, permanent residents, so called; 
population has increased a little over 15 percent. The Navy school- 
children population in that same period, has increased by 22 percent, 
or a little over. The Air Force school population has increased by 
nearly 40 percent, in that period, Stateside transients—those people 
who were here for a little over a year, have increased to roughly 
5 percent. Off-island students, those students from the trust terri- 
tory primarily, has increased a hundred percent. The overall increase 
in our school population in the last 4 years has increased a little 
over 18 percent. 

Guam has shown considerable physical progress in growth during the 
past decade. From nothing but rubble it has rebuilt itself to a stage 
where it now corresponds to a typical community in the continental 
limits of the United States. Although for the most part it is very 
temporarily built. Most of all it applies to Guam’s educational facili- 
ties. Although we’ve built several schools, several permanent schools 
during this period, 413 permanent classrooms are needed, of which 
we now have available only 67. Or we have a total of 346 permanent 
structures, or permanent classrooms rather, not provided, but re- 
quired as of this time. Costwise, and | think this is the important 
fact, this means that we need 262 elementary school rooms at an 
average cost of $20,000 each. At the present time this would cost 
$5,240,000. 
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We need 84 high-school classrooms, of a permanent nature at 
$25,000 each, $2,100,000. A high-school auditorium is considered 
essential. One with the capacity of 4,000 people would cost a half a 
million dollars. A high-school gymnasium we do not have. One 
meeting our needs at the present time would cost $250,000. A high- 
school cafeteria, which now is a temporary quonset would cost 
$150,000. 

Three junior high-school auditoriums which are contemplated in the 
next few years, at a hundred thousand dollars each, would total 
$300,000. Three junior high-school gymnasiums, at $75,000 each, 
would total $225,000. Three junior high- -school cafeterias, at $40,000 
each, would total a hundred and twe nty-five thousand dollars. 

Fifteen elementary school cafeterias, at $25,000 each, would total 
$375,000. Three large elementary cafeterias at $50,000 each would 
total a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Total and all told bring 
our structures up to standard at this minute in a permanent nature 
of $9,410,000. 

In anticipating our needs for the next 5 years, we can expect an 
enrollment increase of roughly 1,500 hundred elementary students, and 
a thousand and eighty high-school students. Requiring an extra 50 
elementary classrooms at $20,000 each at $900,000. Or a total of 
$1,900,000. These prices sound fabulous and nearly fantastic, how- 
ever, they are not out of order, they are conservative estimates based 
on structures of a permanent nature built here over this period. 

So far I’ve only talked about basic essential building needs. 
It would be most desirable if in our high-school educational system 
we could have an automobile shop, an industrial art shop, a woodwork- 
ing shop, an agricultural department; none of those things are included. 
We haven’t mentioned the cost of land acquisitions. We haven’t 
mentioned the cost of equipping shops, equipping these schoolrooms. 
We've not mentioned the cost of teacher’s salary. We haven’t men- 
tioned the cost of school buses. Those things we feel we can support. 
These are things above and beyond that. 

T’ll now list the Federal laws relating to education which are not 
now applicable to Guam which we feel should be made applicable to 
this area. We're not asking for anything which the States do not 
have. We would like to be on the same basis. Public Law 874 as 
amended provides financial assistance for the maintenance and opera- 
tions of schools. Public Law 815, title 2, as amended, provides for the 
construction of school facilities in federally affected areas. The new 
general Federal aid for school construction purposes which was not 
passed in the last session of Congress but which has already been 
prepared for introduction into the next session. 

Many schools in the States which could not possibly prove direct 
relation of growth to Federal activities have been aided by this in 
Public Law 815, as amended. The vocational educational act, generally 
known as the Smith-Hughes Act, which has been expanded and calied 
by a great many other names since that time—Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. Although Guam was included in one phase of this act, 
that phase is of very little significance for Guam. For rehabilitation of 
persons needing that service is most important. But the provisions in 
the act providing for this service are not now applicable. 

Special services, and conservation, hearing conservation, services to 
crippled children, in terms of medical and surgical needs, but also 
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postoperative needs such as psysiotherapy are also needed in Guam. 
But Federal aid available now to the States is not now available on 
Guam. Some of these services are purely medical, but others are 
cooperative enterprises. Between the department of health and the 
department of education, in some form or another. It is essential that 
these laws be amended to Guam as they are in the States. Our educa- 
tional growth is dependent upon such action by our Federal Congress. 
The necessity for action should be clear. The consequences of no 
action are tragically obvious. We need this Federal aid. 

Mr. SHetton. Thank you, Mr. Souder. Ladies and gentlemen, 
that was Mr. Paul Souder, chairman of the board of education of the 
Guam schools, who has just spoken to us concerning the problems of 
the Guam schools system and his desire for Federal aid to improve 
the schools system on Guam. Are there any questions, Congressman 
Miller? 

Mr. Miuter. I'll leave it to my schoolteacher, Congressman 
Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. All right, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions at 
this time, Mr. Shelton, for the simple reason that we have gone into 
this matter very thoroughly for the last 2 days. We’ve been in 
personal conference with Dr. Haitema and others interested in the 
school situation. This is one of the matters in which the legislature 
has perhaps more responsibility than those matters brought to us by 
the former speakers this afternoon, and I am sure that you will get 
our constructive attempt to help remedy the situation. 

Mr. Suetton. Thank you very much Congressman Aspinall. We 
are very glad to know that this question has alre ady received a great 
deal of your interested attention. Are there any questions, Mr. 
Lausi, Dr. Taylor? 

Repty. No, thank you very much. 


RETENTION OF PRIVATE LANDS BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SHetron. The next question that we wish to present to the 
congressional and interior panel this afternoon, is the question of the 
retention of private lands by the Federal Government. This question 
was included on the agenda at the request of a number of persons in 
view of the fact that there are a great number of land cases which are 
still pending in the courts and have been there for several years. We 
have divided the questions into two parts. 

The first part to be discussed by Mr. Alfred Ching of the Ching 
Realty Co. and president of the Guam Lion’s Club and Mr. Robert 
Duffey, attorney at law and formerly connected with the Government 
in its processes of eminent domain here regarding the lands of Guam. 
Have I got this right gentlemen? Who’s going to speak, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Cuinc. The problem of land affects everyone in this room, 
because land is the basis of wealth. This problem began in about 
1945 or 1946 when the Americans came and retook the island, and 
poured in hundreds of thousands of troops. That necessitated the 
effecting of great areas of land; to house the troops and to train them. 
The Government went out and condemned the land it needed. It 
condemned close to 45,000 acres of land, on the island. And this is 
a small island. There are a hundred and thirty-seven thousand and 
three hundred acres of land in total and 45,000 acres of land is quite 
a chunk out of the whole island. 
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So as we went along and peace was declared and the Armed Forces 
started sending the men back to the mainland, their need for this land 
decreased leaving large areas unused. It is a general consensus of the 
people that these areas of land should be returned to them as soon as 
possible. The military has been making attempts to return some of 
these lands, but the people seem to think that they are not doing it 
fast enough. 

I’ve been approached by several people to ask the Congressmen to 
help and settle the claims that they have taken from them. Most of 
these lands were taken in the years of 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, and 
the prices were based on a 1941 evaluation. The people who own the 
land feel that the prices were too low. It should have been based on 
a 1945, 1946, 1947, or 1949, price, when the land was condemned, and 
we feel that they should be paid more money for what they have lost. 
To my mind, it is an example of taking by the Government. 

There’s a man up in Barrigada who owns approximately 8 hectares 
of land, which is approximately 20 acres of land. It was taken over 
by the Navy air station and the village of Barrigada. He has told 
me that they paid him approximately $50 for 20 acres of land, farm- 
land. A few years later when they divided his land into the ‘Village 
of Barrigada, he was given the opportunity to buy back one-quarter 
of an acre, one-eightieth of his property, for the sum of $40 and he 
just couldn’t see it. He has not gone in to get his money. He is 
making a claim for the land, and he feels that he should be paid more 
for that land. It doesn’t help the question of claims very much if it 
gets delayed very much, because today, 1954, the value of land has 
gone up tenfold and the people have an idea that the land is worth 
10 times more and unless this question of claims is settled pretty fast 
in the future it will be a very difficult question, when the time comes 
up for settlement. 

There is also influx of statesiders to the island, who have come, 
private businesses, settled, gone to work for people. We need a lot 
of housing and with these large areas retained by the military and 
unreleased, the people are finding quite a time trying to get house sites. 
By releasing this land back to the people it would alleviate the situa- 
tion and then the people of Guam could subdivide, and provide more 
house sites for the people. The question of condemnation of land will 
be taken up by Mr. Duffey and as Mr. Duffey explains the procedures 
on the taking of land, you can readily understand how the Navy took 
the land in 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

Mr. SHevton. Thank you very much, Mr. Ching. 

Mr. Duffey. 

Mr. Durrry. My only purpose and as I understood it is to speak 
this afternoon and to explain the proceedures by which the Federal 
Government did take land here in Guam. I was connected with the 
Base Development Section or Land and Claims Commission Section 
of the Navy Department from September 1948 to February 1951. 
During the period from 1946 to July 1 of 1950, there were 51 condem- 
nation cases filed in the superior court of Guam. Four of these were 
lease hold acquisitions where the Government took land where it 
thought it would need for that definite 1-year period and renewed it 
the following year, and again the third-and again the fourth year. 

As those years passed, the land the »y knew they were going to need, 
they condemned either in fee simple or took perpetual easements, or a 
combination of the two. As I say there were 58 cases that were 
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filed; 4 that were leasehold acquisitions for a period of a year; 13 were 
easement acquisitions for utilities lines, access roads, and military 
highways; 4 were combined fee and easement acquisitions, whic h 
covered relatively small military sites, and utilities lines servicing 
those sites, and the balance of 37 condemnation suits were fee ac quisi- 
tions where the Government actually took the title to the property. 
In each and every one of those cases, the title now rests with the 
Federal Government but it should be understood, while Base Develop- 
ment is part of the Navy that it is charged also with the condemnation 
of land for the other military forces on Guam including the Air Force. 

Now of these 37 fee condemnation takings, 2 were for the acquisition 
of Agana streets. One was for the taking of the civil service housing 
area in Asan, 5 were for the taking of land for the establishment or 
extension of villages of Guam. The village of Aguada, Sinajana, Asan 
and New Agat, and the remaining 29 acquisitions were for the acquir- 
ing of military lands and for military housing. 

Now it should be noted that in connection with all of these acquisi- 
tions and all of these condemnation cases that were fee, easement, or 
combination of both, that Government-owned land was also included 
in the area taken in all but 15 of the cases, and that in your fee con- 
demnation cases over here, there were 25,157 acres, roughly, of pri- 
vately owned land, the title to which was taken by the Government, 
but included in those areas were 19,212 acres of Government-owned 
land, prior to the condemnations being filed. 

Now it was my understanding that no condemnation suits have 
been filed since June 1 of 1950, and that any remaining acquisitions 
over here are consisting primarily of the perpetual easement acquisi- 
tions in the remaining military highways and further understanding 
that those are being negotiated with the property owners. 

The Navy Department insofar as these condemnations were con- 
cerned was faced with quite a monumental task. Due to the inade- 
quacy of land records prior to the outbreak of World War II and even 
due to the destruction of some of the existent land records during the 
Japanese occupation of the Island, it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to establish certain sections of Base Development, including but 
not limited to the abstract section whose duties it was to determine 
who the owners of this land might be so that the proper persons may be 
paid. Another section was involved with the probating of estates 
where people who had died years ago, their estates had never been 
probated, their heirs have never been properly determined. 

In 1950, during the time I was with the Navy Department, there 
were over 2,300 cases pending in the Probate Court of Guam. The 
appraisals of the parcels involving the condemnation proceedings were 
made by the Government and the negotiations entered into with the 
property owners as they were determined for payment If the prop- 
erty owners were satisfied with the valuations that had been placed 
upon the land, the stipulations were prepared, the amount of money 
was paid over, and the person was dismissed as the defendant of that 
suit If they were not satisfied with the evaluation that was placed 
by the Government appraisers, they had the right of course, to contest 
the action on the question of evaluation. 

All of those cases have been transferred from the Superior Court of 
Guam to the District of Guam which was established at the time and 
shortly after the passing of the organic act. Those cases are now 
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pending there and property owners who contest the acquisition of the 
property or who contest the evaluation of the property have their re- 
course in court, and several hundred have filed protest, as far as evalu- 
ation suits are concerned. I understand also that some of them have 
even contested the right of the Government in taking the land for the 
purpose of the first instance. 

Dr. Taytor. Could you tell me how many of the cases have been 
settled? 

Mr. Durrey. I can’t give you an exact figure on that. I know of 
my own knowledge that several of the smaller acquisitions have been 
completely settled. However, in some of the larger takings, such as 
Radio Barrigada, Harmon Field, Northwest Field, where several 
hundred parcels of land were involved, it would be safe to say that 
only a small percentage who have paid, ‘and I think that you also find 
that most of them who have not been paid have filed objections to the 
evaluations that were placed upon their lands. Now they do have 
the right in the court to contest those evaluations, which, in most 
cases, are presently pending. 

It has been my experience since entering private practice here, and 
I’ve been in private practice since February 1951, the three questions 
that are most frequently raised by landowners all of whose Jands have 
been taken or a portion of whose lands had been taken. First they 
are interested in resolving the question of evaluation, and that can 
only be done by the judicial process. In these cases that are pending 
in court; and it will necessarily await the court hearing on those cases. 
Now the prosecution of those land cases is in the realm of the land 
commission and the justice. It would appear that the length of time 
that the cases have been pending that some action could be taken 
within the immediate future on those matters. 

The question of the release of lands; which are no longer used, or 
needed for defense purposes seems to rest with the military and the 
Congress as to the disposition of these lands. It should be borne in 
mind, I believe, that the ordinary person thinks that the Government 
moved in and took his land, and is not now using it, that he himself is 
entitled to the return of that land. The same parcel the Government 
took. 

Again it should be borne in mind that the title to that land rests 
now and is vested in the United States Government and it’s up to the 
Government to make the decision of it. True also, however, that dur- 
ing the time that the condemnation case pended and before the person 
has been paid for the land that has been taken and if the Government 
wishes to release that portion of the land from that condemnation 
suit, it does have the right to do so. 

It should also be borne in mind that insofar as this payment is con- 
cerned that the landowners do have the right to go in to the clerk of 
the Federal district court here, and obtain a two-thirds payment of 
the evaluation that has been placed upon their land without preju- 
dicing their rights to contest that overall evaluation at the time of the 
hearing. 

Now the third question that is most frequently brought up is the 
substitution of Government land for that taken, by the Government, 
where the Government is still using the land that was taken. That 
matter is entirely within the province of the government of Guam not 
used for military purposes. 
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Mr. SHetton. Thank you very much, Mr. Duffey. Are there any 
questions, Congressman Miller? Congressman Aspinall? Mr. Lausi, 
Dr. Taylor? Thank you very much. 


IMMIGRATION MATTERS AFFECTING GUAM 


The last topic we have for discussion this afternoon is the question 
of immigration matters affecting Guam. We have asked Mr. Turner 
to discuss this question and I think he has been most intimately 
involved in it. And as a matter of fact, Mr. Turner went to Washing- 
ton in 1953, on behalf of a large number of business establishments 
here on Guam, in connection with this matter. Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. The problem which confront the Territory of Guam 
are in connection with the alien contract laborers. In order that the 
Congressmen and the gentlemen from the Interior Department may 
appreciate how this problem affects this Territory I would like to ask 
all of you here who are affected by the problem directly or indirectly 
to raise your hands. 

To get some understanding of the background of this problem, it 
is necessary to go back to Guam to the way it was before the war. 
The population was about 24,000. There were 4 Marine planes here, 
we had 1 small naval ship, and a small naval establishment, and a 
few Marines on the ground. It’s obvious the kind of military estab- 
ishments that we now have. And in connection with the retaking 
of Guam it was necessary for the military to practically destroy the 
city of Agana that housed approximately 14,000 out of a prewar 
population of 24,000. 

Since that time the civilian population of Guam has grown rapidly, 
but has been necessarily relocated in various villages and towns 
in other parts of Guam to constitute a complete new village or 
city. Consequently, not only has there been.a tremendous defense 
construction in Guam but there necessarily has been a very, very 
substantial construction program by the government of Guam in 
replacing the destroyed facilities and there has been a great deal of 
private construction to replace destroyed homes and to create perma- 
nent businesses and permanent residences. 

We have approximately a civilian population of 34,000, which I 
would estimate, and probably Mr. Souder might have some figures of 
the percentage of that population that is of school age, but it is much 
higher than in the United States, and excluding from the total overall 
population of those who are women and would not ordinarily be avail- 
able for labor and those who are under the age of 18, the large number 
who are employed by the government of Guam and by the military 
activities in Guam, there is left available to the local civilian business 
community, practically no labor market. 

We must also take into consideration the fact that there was a 
complete interruption in trade. A training of Guamanians, during the 
war and, as Mr. Souder has pointed out, they have inadequate facili- 
ties now, and have had since the war ended to give a training in the 
various trade to the local Guamanian population. We must also 
keep in mind that as the Guamanian people become available through 
training and in the schools to enter private business the labor markets 
should be available to them. 

In order to supply and fill this need for local labor, recourse was had 
to the Philippines, for various reasons. One is, it’s the closest labor 
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market to the facilities for recruiting and bringing in labor, is much 
better available than it would be in Hawaii or in the continental 
United States, if labor is recruited in Hawaii, or the continental United 
States, as has previously been testified to, it’s necessary to give a very 
substantial premium over and above the stateside w age rate. Which 
means you disrupt not only the local civilian labor market, but you 
disrupt the government of Guam market and also to a good extent, the 
Federal labor market. 

The best of my figures in 1953, there were 17,000 alien contract 
laborers in Guam of which all came from the Philippines. Of those 
17,000 about 3,000 are in the local business and private labor markets, 
so that even the Federal Government itself found it necessary to 
import 14,000 alien contract laborers from the Philippines. Now up 
until June of 1952, there was no immigration and naturalization 
service on Guam and we had no problem. All that was required was 
to get a security clearance and [ might add that it is necessary to this 
day to get a security clearance to get any alien contract laborer into 
Guam. 

In 1952, the Immigration and Naturalization Services established 
an office in Guam and we found ourselves faced with the problem that 
we had all of the alien contract laborers in Guam illegally. The serv- 
ice recognized this difficulty, and in connection with authorization to 
import the alien contract laborer which was issued under the ninth 
provision of the then existing act, the Immigration Act, of 1917, 
laborers then in Guam were covered under the authorization granted, 
so that the number of the illegal aliens in Guam within a year after 
the office was established here became relatively small. 

When the new Immigration and Nationality Act came in we found 
ourselves with a much more conflicting problem because it appeared 
that it would be impossible to import alien contract laborers into 
Guam under that act since it was necessary that the labor be brought 
in to fill a temporary position. 

I’m sure the Congressmen will be able to appreciate the problem 
private business faced in 1953. If you had a similar situation in 
the United States where you suddenly found out about 90 percent of 
your employees would necessarily be terminated and you couldn’t 
replace them. 

When I wrote to Washington in August of 1953, the Interior De- 
partment was extremely helpful and also Mr. Arends; who at that 
time, and still may be the chairman of the permanent staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Immigration Act. We found that this prob- 
lem existed and the Immigration Department was unwilling to make 
a specific written interpretation that might solve the Guam situation 
but would adversely affect its immigration problems in the United 
States and in the other Territories. And after considerable discussion 
and negotiation with them they worked out the solution that if they 
could tie in local business to making in a substantial contribution to 
the armed services they could bring Guam within the basic ruling 
that the positions were temporary in nature. 

I pointed out to Mr. Duvaney who at that time I believe was the 
Deputy Commissioner of Immigration, that although all businesses 
in Guam do serve the armed services, directly or indirectly, and some 
businesses, in case of Federal contractors have a definite and direct 
connection with the armed services. It would be extremely difficult 
to take an ordinary private business such as a barber shop, a grocery 
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store, or a restaurant and be able to establish at that business to 
make a substantial contribution to the armed services. 

However, Mr. Duvaney at that time felt that the legitimate busi- 
ness needs could be covered within this interpretation and suggested 
that if there were any turndowns that I felt were inequitable I could 
refer them directly to him. The difficulty is that Mr. Duvaney, of 
course, is extremely busy, and you cannot refer to him the ruling; the 
case of every little grocery store or a barber shop, or some other small 
business, that may need only 1 or 2 people, but to whom it is just 
essential to have those 2 employees as it is a large business. 

We have within the year since I’ve come back from Washington 
attempted to work within the framework of the interpretation that 
was utilized. Previously we have been able to get the armed services 
to write a letter stating that this particular business makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to the armed services, but as I now understand 
it the military very properly feels that unless they have a direct 
connection with the business and are able to evaluate that it does 
render a substantial service to the Armed Forces it is not their duty 
or their position to make such a certification. As a result we now 
find ourselves faced with this situation where the immigration authori- 
ties are extremely anxious and willing to help local business in solving 
these particular needs, but we are unable to get any other evidence 
outside of that of the petitioners themselves that it renders a sub- 
stantial service to the Armed Forces. 

When I was in Washington we felt that if we took a reasonable try 
at this administrative solution to the problem and were unsuccessful 
it might thereafter be: necessary to request the Congress to consider 
the possibility of an amendment to the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Recognizing the special problems that do exist here 
in Guam and do not exist anywhere else in the United States, or any 
of its Territories, and which fundamentally are a result of this island 
being the only United States Territory that was invaded and cap- 
tured in the last war, I exclude Wake, it being a possession. 

If it would be possible to get a written ruling out of Washington 
that would not be subject to variations, nuances and interpretations, 
we could permit local businesses to import necessary alien contract 
labor. I think that would be satisfactory. If that is not done the 
only solution I think is to secure an amendment to the MeCarran- 
Walter Act or to the present Immigration Nationality Act, which 
would give businessmen here a sound and certain basis to project 
their business and their employee needs. 

Taking into consideration that the employees—that the aliens who 
come in (1) are cleared for security, (2) they are required to depart 
at the end of a vear if they are not given permiss on to stay on, or if 
their authorization to remain is not renewed, a bond is filed by the 
employer—and directing an insurance carried on the taking of risk, 
to guarantee their departure and to pay any cost that is necessary 
to deport them. The further fact is that in Guam it is almost im- 
possible for an alien to disappear, into the interland, and I would 
therefore respectfully suggest that if it is impossible to work out 
something with the Immigration Service at the Washington level, 
and I have a feeling that it is impossible, that the Congress seriously 
consider an amendment to the Immigration Nationality Act which I 
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understand is under consideration for amendment anyway. Are there 
any questions? 

Mr. Sue.ton. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. Congressman 
Miller, do you have any questions? 

Dr. Miter. I’m not sure that I have any questions and our time 
is nearly up here. I do want to say for the committee and its staff 
that we appreciate this large attendance of the business people of 
Guam here this afternoon, here at the El Patio, and for the splendid 
presentation you’ve made of several problems that worry you. 

Some of them are common in the States and some of them are 
peculiar to your situation, because you are surrounded and the 
military sort of dominates the economics and the government in the 
Pacific. That, of course, requires security, At present I am chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs—that sounds like a 
big committee, and it is. Due to the accident of November 2, I 
won’t be chairman next year, but it will be in good hands. We have 
very few partisan matters. 

The committee in the States deals with not only public lands— 
don’t forget Uncle Sam is a big public-land owner in the United States, 
in the 17 Western States, about 50 percent of all of the lands. In 
one State, I think Nevada, the United States owns 87 percent of all 
the land, and in Alaska, 99 percent of all the land. So your 45 percent 
or 50 percent falls in the same category as some of these 17 Western 
States. I think that in Alaska, over 700 million acres is owned by 
Uncle Sam. 

We also deal with the Indians, and mines and mining; and we deal 
with the parks and reclamation and irrigation problems. Last year, 
of all the bills the President signed, the committee of which I have the 
honor of being chairman accounted for 22.4 percent. Some of the 
bills are from Guam and the trust territory. Tony Lausi tells me that 
a Guam bill came up too late for introduction for the last session. 
It dealt with some of the problems of Guam. I presume it will be 
reintroduced during the next session. 

I just want to say that we appreciate you coming up here and giving 
us your views. It has given us a better understanding of your needs. 
The reason we are out here in the Pacific is to hear your views and be 
better informed so that we, in a legislative way, may do a better job. 
I think I have no questions. I think Mr. Aspinall, the senior member 
here on the committee here with us, representing the accident of the 
party, might have a word to say. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I doubt, Mr. Chairman, whether or not it was an 
accident. {Laughter.] A little bit of levity is good because actually 
we make the ¢ hange i in Congress from one party “leader ship to another 
party leadership w vithout too much trouble. 

I would like to advise Mr. Turner and those for whom he speaks on 
the matters of immigration, that we have been in conference with 
Mr. Froshaug and others about this very difficult matter. One of 
the satisfactory situations relative to this question I think is that it 
perhaps affects a lot of people in this area from the Governor’s office 
on down and maybe with that unity of difficulty it will be easier to 
get some sort of solution to it, than it might otherwise. We do hope 
that we can find it. 

To you folks who have been here this afternoon and have spoken 
to us and have listened, we say thank you. This is a working com- 
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mittee. If you think it isn’t, I wish you could have been with us 
during the last 3 weeks and a half. It is nice to have been with you. 

Mr. Suetron. Thank you very much Congressman Aspinall. Mr. 
Lausi. 

Mr. Lausr. I want to say thank you for coming down here and 
talking to us and letting us hear your problems. I just hope we can 
help you in many ways. Thank you. 

Mr. SuHetton. Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. Taytor. I would say that the information that has been given 
to us during the past 3 days will be used by me and others in preparing 
addresses, papers and legislation that Dr. Miller and Mr. Aspinall 
and others will use during the coming session of Congress. This has 
been a most helpful afternoon I am sure. Thank you. 

Mr. SuHetton. On behalf of the business community, I again wish 
to thank you gentlemen. It is indeed a privilege, and a rare one, one 
that we appreciate a great deal, to have had the opportunity for you 
to come here and for you to sit down and listen to our problems. J 
also want to thank the people who spoke this afternoon. It is an 
hour and 53 minutes since the meeting has convened and to present 
the problems of this community in an hour and 53 minutes is something 
of arecord. There will be— 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, may I pay my respects to you. 
You’ve handled the meeting with dispatch, and we appreciate it very 
much; it seldom ever happens like this. 

Mr. SuHetton. Thank you. There will be refreshments served in 
the rear of the room, compliments of the Guam Chamber of Commerce. 
Now let’s have a big hand please for all of the speakers. Thank you 
very much. 
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Speaker Won Par. Ladies and gentlemen, we will now open our 
conference. To begin with, the long heralded visit of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the National Congress has come to 
pass. The Members have been here for the past few days conferring 
with the officials of our government and other leaders of our com- 
munity. This morning we are honored for the opportunity of their 
being with us and to be able to present them our views regarding the 
problems, the needs and desires of the people of this territory. 

Before we begin with our business, I would like to introduce our 
visitors to you. First, the honorable gentleman on my left is the 
distinguished Member of the United States C ongress, Dr. A. L. Miller 
who is chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
chairman of this committee. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. 
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Speaker Won Par. And to the left of Dr. Miller is the honorable 
gentleman from Colorado, member of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs C ommittee, Congressman Aspinall. To his left is Dr. Jack 
Taylor, consultant to the committee. And on my right is our dis- 
tinguished Governor and to his right is Mr. Anthony Lausi, who is 
the Deputy Director, Office of Territories, Department of Interior. 
On the extremes, left and right, are two gentle men all known to us, 
the secretary of Guam, Mr. R.S. Herman, “and the legislative counsel, 
Mr. John Bohn. 

I wish to announce that today we will have to confine our discussion 
to those listed in our agenda. Unfortunately, the committee members 
have previous engagements with the Commander Naval Forces, 
Marianas, and officials of the Trust Territory sometime this afternoon 
and in order that they may carry out these engagements we will have 
to confine our conference to this morning only. We will conclude our 
discussion at exactly 12:30 and repair to the Talk o’ the Town for 
luncheon. 

The Chair will now call upon Mr. F. B. Leon Guerrero. 


ENACTMENT OF AN OMNIBUS BILL FOR GUAM 


Mr. F. B. Leon Guerrero (member-elect). Mr. Chairman, Hon- 
orable Aspinall, Governor Elvidge, colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, 
my assignment is to discuss the enactment of the omnibus bill for 
Guam. ‘To us, it isa very big package. We certainly appreciate the 
arrival of our friends from W ashington who will be instrumental in 
finally passing some of the statutes that have been recommended to be 
applicable to Guam. ‘This is in particular reference to H. R. 10131 
introduced by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Miller, on July 30, 
1954, a bill to implement section 25 (b) of the Organic Act of Guam by 
carrying out the recommendations of the Commission on the Applica- 
tion of Federal Laws to Guam and for other purposes. I trust that it 
will not cause any feeling that we are going to prolong the session 
because we are not going into details of the bill. In short, we certainly 
recommend enactment. All the su bject matter in the bill is important. 
The recommendation of the Commission on the Application of Federal 
Laws to Guam was positive. The enactment of these laws favorable 
to Guam and contained in the omnibus bill will be very desirable. 

Our people are not now represented in the Congress of the United 
States. We have had previous visits like this one and we are duly 
thankful to those whose syntpathetic understanding of our local situa- 
tion have caused some favorable action. When leaders from Wash- 
ington arrive here and take matters directly without any of the usual 
roundabout method via official channels, Guam and its people are 
more likely to receive favorable consideration. 

’ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with the remarks I have made I 
now have the honor to give way to the other members of the committee 
who will give you in a capable manner further details of our position 
on the enactment of the omnibus bill and possibly other laws favorable 
to Guam. 

(A copy of H. R. 10131, 83d Cong., 2d sess., appears as appendix 4.) 

Speaker Won Par. The honorable gentleman from Barrigada, 
Mr. Perez. 

Mr. F. D. Perez. Honorable members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs; Committee, officials of the Territory, colleagues, ladies and 
gentlemen, this morning I will speak on a section of the omnibus bill, 
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which to our understanding, will be introduced at the next session of 
our National Congress. I will confine my remarks on Federal 
agricultural aid to the territory of Guam. 

First, I would like to explain to you in a humble way the necessity 
of opening up under-developed areas in our Territory. I am sure you 
are all acquainted with the fact that most of the agricultural and 
arable lands of our Territory, beginning from the outside of the city 
of Agafia and clear on up to Mongmong, the Agafia Air Station, 
Radio Barrigada, the 5th Construction Battalion area, the 5th 
Brigade, were the areas where the greater majority of our 11,000 
population farmed before the World War II. These areas were 
planted to subsurface crops, and were utilized for raising livestock 
including poultry and hogs. Asa result of military occupation of the 
Territory and World War II which was no fault of our National 
Government or the people of the Territory, it became necessary to 
occupy these areas in order that military installations could be estab- 
lished to defeat the common enemy. ‘That resulted in the removal or 
discontinuance of agricultural pursuits in these areas which supplied 
the needs of our people and in addition the needs of the off-islanders 
at the time when they were here on the island. The total area used 
for such military establishments and removed from use for agriculture 
and livestock raising was in the neighborhood of 25,000 acres. This 
resulted in a considerable drawback for the development of agricul- 
ture. Our people were very cooperative in moving out of these 
areas in order to make way for the needed installations so that the 
common enemy could be defeated. Other people had to move to 
different areas owned by our people in privately owned lands in 
order that they could continue in a small way their agricultural 
pursuits. They found it very difficult to continue such agricultural 
developments on the underdeveloped areas. 

As you will see, the unavailable lands are the areas formerly known as 
the crown land of Spain, now in the hands of the Interior and the 
Territory of Guam. In order that we may aid in the development of 
agriculture, which is one of the two essential industries of our Terri- 
tory that can eventually help toward our economic stability, a con- 
siderable outlay of funds is required. These funds the private owners 
find difficult to provide. Therefore, this morning I am presenting to 
you, honorable gentlemen, the plea that you give us special considera- 
tion in order that funds may be made available to work these under- 
developed areas that are located on the southern end of the island, 
which are ideal for agriculture. Our government at this time is not 
financially able to develop these areas. In order that we may have to 
do away with what we called military economy, the day will have to 
come when we should rely greatly, if not wholly, on the development 
of agriculture and fishing industries on the island. If Federal aids 
could be made available for the development of these areas by supply- 
ing funds, equipment, and technical know-how, I am sure that within 
a short period of time we would be able to produce, especially from the 
southern end of the island, what we produced before the war. 

I will try to give you a short picture of what we had before the war. 
Our people were really not dependent upon the military or private 
employment. We depended entirely-upon the produce of our soil 
and I am sure that we would like to remain that way as much as 
possible and that that can only be made possible by assistance from 
our National Congress. Before the war we were not hampered in 
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agriculture by the introduction of destructive insects and bugs which 


were brought into the island as a result of World War II. This was 
the fault of no one in particular, but as you will see the Department of 


Agriculture has very limited resources to combat these insects that 
at this time are making farming a very discouraging occupation. I 
do not blame any farmer at this time for not pursuing the further 
development of agriculture without proper aid. In most cases or in 
the greater majority of all cases, you will find it very unprofitable to 
pursue agriculture due to destructive insects. If Federal aids are 
made available, I am sure then we can solve our problem and cut 
down importation of food from outside the Territory of Guam. 

As I voice my sentiments this morning you can very well see that I 
am not antagonistic over the oceup: tion of this land ‘by the military, 
but I am just putting out facts. What we are humbly requesting 
you, gentlemen, is to give us your special consideration and hope that 
in the future we may have financial aids to develop agriculture for 
the betterment of Guam and our government. 

Speaker Won Part. We will now hear from the lady from Barrigada. 

Mrs. L. UNTALAN (member-elect). Let me express my appreciation 
for the important visit that we have today from these honorable 
gentlemen from the United States. It shows that Guam is playing a 
bigger and greater role in relation to the United States. May we ask 
the gentlemen in the coming Congress of the United States to give 
special consideration to some of the points that we bring up this 
morning. 

I particularly wish to bring the problem of vocational education to 
your attention. We havea problem on Guam which although may not 
seem too big to you, it is to us. We are becoming more and more 
alarmed. Our youngsters are getting to be more active than we 
realize. May we ask for Federal aid to give us more funds for voca- 
tional training? Our schools in Guam are in great need for that. If 
our youngsters are given the opportunity to develop their talents, 
their time may be best employed in productive work thereby reducing 
juvenile delinquency. May we also ask for more help for recreational 
facilities in Guam? We have school playgrounds but we still need a 
lot more to cover the entire Territory of Guam to provide facilities for 
the recreation of our children. We have not reached the point where 
we can say that it is an impossible problem or is too great to be handled 
by us but we need Federal aid. Needless to go into details, you may 
have had a previous report. We have limited space and limited 
facilities. That, gentlemen, is the most important point that I want 
to bring to your attention. 

It may be well at this time to recall that back in 1950 there was 
created a Commission by act of Congress on the Application of the 
Federal Laws to Guam. By appointment, we had representation in 
Washington forGuam. On this Commission, Mr. F. B. Leon Guerrero 
was a member and at some of the meetings Mr. F. D. Perez was 
present. We understand that a draft incorporated some 400 laws 
applicable to Guam. In the course of years, events have occurred, 
changes have happened. Some of these points are included in this 
draft and some have been deleted and today we have part of the list 
in the form of the omnibus bill. We appreciate the interest of the 
Congress in submitting that omnibus bill to your last Congress of the 
United States. May we ask that in the future some sort of repre- 
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sentation be granted Guam on matters to be of vital interest to Guam, 
This concludes my statement. Thank you. 

(See appendix 5 for data on Department of Education referred to 
by Mrs. Untalan.) 

Speaker Won Pat. We will now hear from Mr. E. T. Calvo. 

Mr. E. T. Catvo. Mr. Chairman and honorable gentlemen of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, I don’t think I can 
add much to the remarks that have already been ‘made by my honor- 
able colleagues. I want to impart to the committee that we, the 
people of Guam, are by nature peace-loving and patient people. There 
is no question that each and everyone of us in Guam is most desirous 
in seeing more benefits added to this omnibus bill in addition to its 
present form. 

As practical people, however, we are mindful of our responsibilities 
and shortcomings, and would like to leave this matter entirely to your 
own good judgment and discretion. We know full well that by the 
time you leave Guam you will have a better understanding and 
knowledge of our problems and the immediate needs of Guam. By 
this, 1 mean that much as we would like to see all the sections on this 
bill enacted by the United States Congress, if there should come up 
any monkey wrench or objectionable section on this bill which would 
throw out or jeopardize the passage of the bill, we ask you to take our 
position at heart to insure the passage of this bill, without affecting 
materially the main issues with which we in Guam are vitally 
concerned. 

There is one other factor that we would like to impress upon the 
minds of the committee and that is that we are seriously thinking and 
concerned with our economic stability. Since the reoccupation of 
Guam by the United States Armed Forces, we have been very for- 
tunate in enjoying unprecedented business activity in Guam and are 
witnessing a gratifying demand for employment of our people brought 
about by 3 a military economy. This is an economy which is more or 
less artificial as we have no assurance that the military will continue 
to maintain its present military program and no doubt we must be 
prepared to anticipate any retrenchment or reduction in military 
activities here at any time in the future. 

We know that we can never hope to be self-sustaining as even big 
nations with natural resources are not themselves self-sufficient. 

During the Japanese occupation, we experienced economic hard- 
ships and we learned that agriculture is our only natural economy 
which will enable us to make a living. Our greatest concern now is to 
supplement our complete economic dependency upon the military at 
this time with a stable economic mainstay of the land such as agri- 
culture in order that we may be able to weather any retrenchment in 
the future. 

Speaker Won Part. Before we go on to the next item, I am sure that 
the members of the congressional committee would like to express 
their reaction and views on remarks on item 1 presented by the various 
gentlemen and the lady from Barrigada, Mrs. Untalan. 

Dr. Miuuer. I know our time is limited in dealing with the problems 
for Guam. I know that Mr. Aspinall and I are here to listen and to 
get as much information as possible ffom you folks. While I intro- 
duced the bill, in looking it over in some detail and analyzing it, I 
think perhaps we will have to give and take. I realize that there were 
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several items in the bill. You have to be practical in your political 
approach. There are some excellent sections in the bill. I think sec- 
tion 3 of the agricultural research is most important if you are going 
to develop an agricultural economy here, and you should. Section 5 
which is part of the Agricultural Act, would be one dealing with your 
schools. You have had a tremendous impact in this area because the 
military has found it necessary to utilize the island. You have a 
military impact as far as school buildings and the equipment for the 
schools are concerned. Personally, I think we can hold up high hopes 
that something can be done to ease this condition. 

You have the hospital construction bill, the Hill-Burton Act. I see 
no reason why Guam might not be included under the Hill-Burton 
Act. As to your housing, I think you did something yourselves. | 
do think that that $15 million obtained in W ashington by Mr. Won 
Pat, will have to be administered very carefully. There again you 
have part of this bill enacted as far as your housing is concerned. 
There are other sections in the bill whic h are minor things. The big 
ones will be your schools, hospitals, agricultural research, and if you 
get these things you are on the road to considerable accomplishments 
on the omnibus bill. I am sure that it will be reintroduced and given 
the attention that we want given. 

We will be joined by two other Members of Congress in a day. 
I appreciate being here with your legislative assembly and it has been 
a very comfortable meeting. Our purpose is to try to understand 
your problems. I will listen a great deal to the other remarks. 

Speaker Won Par. I will ask Cc ongressman Aspinall if he would like 
to say a few things. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Speaker, personally I will express my apprecia- 
tion as part of this committee from the United States for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with you today. May I say also that I have been 
personally delighted at this presentation. 

The bill has many sections, as you know, and so far you have spoken 
only on 9 or 10 sections of the bill. Chairman Miller has called 
attention to the difficulty of incorporating some of the sections of this 
bill in the act. I can assure you that having been here, having met 
with you, and having seen the area and its ‘people, it will be much 
easier for us to differentiate what might be important and what might 
be less important. 

You must keep in mind, as you ask for aid from the Congress of 
the United States, that we have situations in this particular area, 
called the offshore areas, which are not usual procedures in the Con- 
gress of the United States; for instance, we permit this area to keep 
the income taxes collected out here. That is a special benefit to you 
folks. You must use and expend that fund with that in mind, 
When you ask for additional funds, you must be careful that you are 
not asking for funds for specific projects which should be carried by you. 

I think that we can understand the difficulty that you have here 
on this island relative to agriculture. I believe it should be brought 
into a direct relationship with certain benefits which now are secured 
to the people on the mainland. On the other hand, the greatest of 
the difficulty is because of the difference of the economic values to 
other activities rather than agriculture. In building up agricultural 
economy, some of you people are bringing in the values in spite of the 
fact that other economic values are perhaps more worthwhile and 
appealing presently on the island. 
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I wish to compliment the gentlewoman from Barrigada in her 
maiden speech, as I take it, before the legislature. I think that her 
heart is in the right place. We must take care of our young boys and 
girls. They are the responsibility of the people and the community. 
There are many activities that can be taken care of by your homeland, 
the people of this island, rather than going clear to Uncle Sam. Of 
course, those aids are not given at home. Juvenile delinquency is a 
matter that must be taken care of here. If we have any benefits as 
far as legislation and Federal setup that can be applied here, I for 
one will be very favorable to them. We shall try to protect your bill. 
Your omnibus bill numbering 32 sections is so large a package pro- 
gram for even the United States Congress that perhaps we may have 
to bring in several bills from time to time. I think that is all, Mr. 
Speaker. It is a pleasure to address your group. 

Speaker Won Pat. We will now proceed to item No. 2 and will 
call upon Mr. Taitano. 


ELECTION OF A RESIDENT COMMISSIONER TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. C. P. Tarrano (member-elect). Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the subject of this part of our discussion is Washington 
representation for the people of Guam. The type of representation 
that we are asking is similar to that extended to the people of Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. As you know, each of these Territories 
has a re presentative in the Federal Congress. They are able to 
present bills in behalf of their people and are able to speak before 
that body. We feel that at this time such representation is adequate 
for us. What are we after in making this request? We want direct 
representation within the Federal Congress and not any other type of 
representation. Why do we feel that this is a fundamental right of all 
the citizens of this great Nation? The United States was built 
through the federation of States. Each State sends their represen- 
tatives to the National Congress. We feel that we are entitled to 
similar representation which will keep us in close contact with the 
rest of the Nation. 

Dr. Mitter. Would you look favorably upon the proposition of 
perhaps putting the other islands in the Pacific with you and, you 
being the center, represent these other islands including American 
Samoa? 

Mr. C. P. Tarrano. I think that would be a very desirable arrange- 
ment. This direct representation would provide a link between the 
people of Guam and Federal Congress, between the people of Guam 
and the Nation. Weare some 9 000 miles from Washington and 6,000 
miles from California. This remoteness from the mainland separates 
us from the rest of the Nation. We do not seem to keep abreast of 
the. national affairs. Our views are not heard. We are not given the 
opportunity of expressing our views before the legislative body that 
enacts laws governing our territory. Unfortunately, persons in Wash- 
ington and the rest of the Nation know very little about Guam; they 
are too much concerned about themselves, about their own State. 
We feel that we are left out of the country. 

Let me cite an example, this was the period preceding the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower. ‘After the Inaugural Committee was 
organized, the different States and Territories were invited to partici- 
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pate. No word was sent to the Guam group in Washington or to our 
territorial government here, we were left out completely. It was 
only after several complaints were made that we were given the 
opportunity to participate in the celebration. 

At the present time, there is no office, or agency in Washington 
that truly represents Guam. The Department. of Interior does not 
represent Guam, it does not claim to represent Guam. The organic 
act did not provide for any Federal agency to provide that function. 
The Department of Interior is to administer Guam under the organic 
act. As I understand it, it is the type of administration found in 
Hawaii. As an official in the Department of Interior explained it to 
me, he said, “‘we appoint the Governor for Hawaii and they do the 
rest. themselves.” 

If we want to get any legislation enacted in the Federal Congress 
for the benefit of the people of Guam, we do one of two things. First, 
we can talk to our friends in the Federal Congress and try to get them 
to introduce our bill. Secondly, we can go to the Department of 
Interior and try to sell on ideas to them. If the Department of 
Interior doesn’t like it, it doesn’t have to act on it. Again, there is 
no way of getting into the Congress directly. We feel that our own 
representative can best present our problems in Washington. The 
Department of Interior is a very large organization. The Guam 
section is just a small and insignificant part of that organization. 
Mrs. Doloris Cogan who was with the Department of Interior until 
recently was the only one working in the Guam section. We are 
also confronted with this very unfortunate situation, the Depart- 
ment of Interior would not act on any proposed legislation unless 
recommended by the Governor of Guam. Although it is recom- 
mended by the duly elected representatives of the people of Guam, 
namely, the Guam Congress, the Department of Interior is unwilling 
to act on that proposal until it is recommended by the Governor of 
Guam. The Governor of Guam, as you know, is appointed by the 
President. He is the representative of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

The establishment of the Office of Resident Commissioner would 
provide a source of information in Washington on the territory and 
its people. Today, there isno such source. There have been instances 
in the past where a Federal agency has had to solicit information 
from some members of the Armed Forces who served in Guam, on 
such subjects as the political and social conditions in the territory of 
Guam. 

Because of the strategic importance of Guam, the military has 
tremendous authority over our way of life and I think that it is 
imperative that there be established a link between the Federal Con- 
gress and our civilian community to keep us from being swallowed 
up, so to speak, by the military. It is highly important that the 
military be given that authority but we must be sure that we are not 
depriving our people their rights as American citizens. 

We are the westernmost territory of the United States and we are 
situated right next to the bamboo curtain. We must show the 
countries of Asia that we extend the same rights and privileges to our 
residents in the territories that are extended to residents of the various 
States. 
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There have been some arguments offered over the establishment of 
an office of a resident commissioner in Washington. One argument 
concerns the cost. It has been estimated that the office will cost 
$47,000. That argument to me is not American. Because a county 
in Nevada is unable to become self-supporting, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not deprive that segment of the country its right to be 
represented in the National Congress. ‘The second argument offered 
is that the Department of Interior is presently furnishing necessary 
representation in the Federal Congress. I believe this second argu- 
ment has already been answered which is that the Department of 
Interior is not providing and cannot provide much needed representa- 
tion in our National Congress. 

Speaker Won Par. We will now hear from Mr. P. B. Leon Guerrero. 

Mr. P. B. Leon Guerrero (member-elect). Mr. Chairman, dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, officials of the Territory of 
Guam, ladies and gentlemen. I feel that our colleague has ably put 
forth good arguments in support of direct representation, however, | 
would like to add a few words which would put more weight to what 
has already been expressed. We have at the present time an elected 
body that represents the Territory of Guam, namely the Guam Legis- 
lature. It truly represents the Territory of Guam but the representa- 
tion stops right here. It is limited and local in scope. True repre- 
sentation stops at this point while very important matters requiring 
final processing in Washington are often improperly presented due to 
the great distance, cost of “individual transportation as each problem 
arises but mainly to the lack of proper instrument of representation. 
We, as Americans, want to belong to that organization or rather to 
that country which we claim is ours. 

As Honorable Taitano has said, we feel left out of it. Why? Per- 
haps for one reason. There has been the remark made somewhere 
about the cost of maintaining such instrument to represent us. If I 
am not mistaken, it runs approximately from $47,000 to $50,000 a 
vear. Ge ntlemen, I am firmly of the opinion that we cannot measure 
the value of this representative body in terms of dollars and cents. 
A great many things can be accomplished that is not measured by that 
yardstick. The very fact that you gentlemen of this committee are 
here shows the need of a more direct representation. Such repre- 
sentation is necessary. Although we all appreciate your august 
presence among us and the opportunity afforded us to make known 
our desire, why is it necessary for this mission to meet at this time 
here; that Honorable Won Pat be sent to try to lure the $15 million 
to Guam or various officials of the Government to make visits to the 
United States? The answer is obvious. All these efforts are made 
with one end in view, direct representation. Add together all the 
individual costs and, gentlemen, the sum will even be more than the 
$47,000 or $50,000, the cost to maintain a resident representative in 
Washington. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Guerrero, you don’t mean to say that if you 
have a Resident Commissioner authorized in representing you in 
Washington that that would do away with the necessity of visits to 
Guam or for representatives of Guam to visit our National Capitol? 

Mr. P. B. Leon Guerrero. No, sir;-not at all. 

Dr. Mitier. You remember last year, Alaska and Hawaii sent a 
load of people to Washington for representation on their statehood. 
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Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, you want a Resident Commissioner 
instead of a paid lobbyist to be going back and forth. 

Mr. P. B. Leon Guerrero. In a way. At the early part of the 
conference, Dr. Miller mentioned that there is one item in the omnibus 
bill that will warrant some changes. We can prevent a lot of changes 
and errors besides many unnecessary misunderstandings between the 
military and civilian governments if we have a Resident Commissioner 
in Washington. Again on representation, as long as we are not 
granted direct representation in Washington, I will continue to con- 
sider Guam an outcast and its people second rate or lessor Americans. 
It is true that we have officials of the administration going to the 
United States more or less as representatives for the Territory. If 
you are true believers of the check and balance system like I am, or 
I dare say all of us, you will surely see that there is something wrong 
somewhere because our Government is made of three branches. If 
you only have 1 branch doing all the speaking and the 2 other branches 
not given opportunity to speak you can only see and hear | side of 
the story. It is a lopsided representation. 

There has also been a statement made about one resident com- 
missioner to represent the entire Trust Territory, American Samoa, 
and the Territory of Guam which will be less expensive. But at the 
same time I would like to ‘‘throw in a monkey wrench”’ in regards to 
that. If we have one person representing all of these places, where is 
that person to be elected from? If he is a citizen residing here, how 
much about Samoa would he know? How much about the other 
islands would he know? If he is a man from Samoa, the same argu- 
ment holds true. He does not know very much of Guam or the Trust 
Territory. If that is the only feasible means however, I will say with 
misgivings it is ideal, but I hope that you will bear in mind the argu- 
ment I’ve just stated. We want that person to be a true representative 
of the Territory. Gentlemen, no representation is bad; but misrepre- 
sentation can easily be worse. 

Speaker Won Par. Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. M. U. Lusan. I don’t know what to say to adequately thank 
you, honorable gentlemen, for your interest in giving us this oppor- 
tunity to air some of the proble ms of our territory. 

In a democracy, be it in California, Alaska, Hawaii, or Guam, the 
desires of the people can best be voiced by their representatives. 
Normally, we as representatives of the people of Guam have no 
opportunity to make such presentation to you. The Organic Act of 
Guam does not provide for a delegate or a resident commissioner to 
the United States Congress. Hawaii and Alaska have delegates and 
can express their problems through them. We in Guam are not so 
fortunate. 

Presently, the Governor of Guam who is a direct appointee of the 
President of the United States is frequently called upon for consulta- 
tion on important matters affecting the people of Guam. Valuable as 
this is to Guam, it is too indirect a way for the people of Guam to 
reach their representatives in the United States Congress. Some of 
these result in decisions which may substantially touch the political, 
economic and social facets of our Territory. It is felt that Guam should 
have a delegate or resident commissioner in Washington, D.C. The 
people of Guam need a representative directly responsive to their 
desires in that legislative body, the United States Congress, which 
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prescribes how we shall be governed including the vetoing of laws 

passed by the Guam Legislature. The people ‘should choose a dele- 
gate to the United States Congress from among themselves, a man 
qualified by experience in living with them for years. He must possess 
the ability to understand the history, customs, and religion of the 
people. He must be acquainted with Guam’s problems, needs and 
requirements. He must be armed with the knowledge of the resources 
and potentialities of the people he represents and the territory whose 
interest he must promote. Such a charge of responsibility reaches far 
greater confidence for a sincere promotion of the welfare of the people 
of Guam. Nocountry can best represent its own people except people 
of their own. I have never seen nor has history ever recorded that 
the United States has ever been represented in any conference, be it 
national or otherwise, by a delegate not truly an American. America 
believes that Americans alone can best represent America in any matter 
involving the national interest of the United States of America. Our 
mother country, the United States of America, protects the national 
interest, but the people of the Territory of Guam can better be repre- 
sented by a delegate of their own choice before the United States 
Congress. 

The Organie Act of Guam supports this contention as it is made 
evident and clearly established under section 9 (a). The intention is 
clear and leaves no room for further construction. The entire pro- 
vision indicates that a greater measure of participation be extended 
to persons of Guamanian ancestry in their governmental affairs. 
The reason is obvious as seen by the United States Congress that the 
best government for the territory be such a government run by per- 
sons most familiar with Guamanian problems. It may appear that 
there is a taint of discrimination with regard to this section of the 
organic act but the theory behind this constitutes a sharp departure 
from international advocates of imperialism which America was 
charged of having embarked upon. It is a well-known fact to every 
student of the history of the United States of America that America 
has set a pattern to the world of extending the rights of self-govern- 
ment to its protectorates, dependencies and possessions. T he Philip- 
pines, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and the two struggling Territories 
for statehood, Alaska and Hawaii, are clear evidence that would defeat 
those advocating the contrary theory. 

It can be safely assumed that when the Department of Interior or 
the United States Congress requires informational data about Guam, 
the wealth of this information is in the Guamanians. Problems 
must be learned by outsiders. We live with them everyday. Mat- 
ters of tradition, family ties and island needs are the closest to our 
hearts. 

I am sure that a true representative of the people can better give 
this information to the requesting authorities because he possesses the 
cultural background of the people and the downright truth is that he 
lives among them and shares their feelings, their thoughts, their 
way of life and their problems. 

The people of Guam appreciate the stand taken by Governor Elvidge 
on this issue. I am sure he is qualified to speak for us but he is equally 
sure in heart that a local representative from the territory of Guam 
can assist him and any other Governor in translating the needs of the 
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people to the United States. When he endorsed this idea publicly, 
he recognized the need for such representation. 

The Guam Legislature and the people of Guam of this generation 
and those that are about to come will render it indelible in the mem- 
ory of time any effort which you honorable gentlemen of this com- 
mittee may exert to effectuate the fulfillment of a great cherished 
dream of every citizen of Guam, that is the appointment of a Resident 
Commissioner. 

Speaker Won Par. At this time, we will now proceed to Item No. 3 
and I will call upon Mr. Perez, of Tamuning. 


THE PROBLEM OF LAND TAKINGS IN GUAM 


Mr. J. A. Perez. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of this com- 
mittee, Governor Elvidge, ladies and gentlemen, we are indeed happy 
to have you with us today. Your visit isa clear indication that Guam 
is being closely recognized by our United States National Congress. 
It also spells out the necessity of our representative groups to share 
with you various complex problems confronting us which cannot be 
readily coped with without the immediate intervention and help of 
our national Congress. 

I am delegated to present before you problems in connection with 
the Federal land takings in Guam. This presentation covers perti- 
nent facts together with recommendations that may tend to alleviate 
conditions as they exist or existed in the past. 

Approximately 32.78 percent of all the land in Guam is owned by 
the United States Government, 22.94 percent is owned by the govern- 
ment of Guam and 44.28 percent is in private ownership; 3.73 percent 
of all the property in Guam is under leasehold control of the United 
States Government although listed as under private ownership. Thus, 
36 percent of all property in this Territory is owned or controlled by the 
military. 

The ownership and control of the military has come through a series 
of land takings originally partially processed through what was then 
called the Superior Court, staffed by naval officers, and later trans- 
ferred to the district court of Guam, a United States Federal court. 

The records and files in this proceeding are in deplorable condition 
and before final settlement can be made in any instance there is need 
for a great deal of surveying and many land ownership problems must 
be disposed of. 

The people of Guam prior to World War II were traditionally people 
who had a great feeling for the land and who made a portion of their 
living through what might be called elsewhere in the United States as 
subsistent agriculture with the production of tropical fruits of various 
kinds which supplemented the family larder and made it unnecessary 
to receive a large cash income. Generally speaking, land played a 
much larger part in the economy of the island than money or cash 
income. Years before World War II, land values in Guam were com- 
paratively low. The cash consideration for the sale of the land was 
much less important than other factors motivating the owner to part 
with a bit of his heritage. From time to time, tax appraisals were made 
in an extremely haphazard fashion and the records are replete with 
stories of the tax appraiser sitting in a ranch house appraising distant 
lands haphazardly and without any of those tests of value to which 
the other portions of the United States had been accustomed. 
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The beginning of the war and the occupation of Guam by the 
Japanese, of course froze land transactions and the privations of the 
occupations were such that the local population had little interest in 
doing anything except existing. The reoccupation of Guam by the 
American Forces in 1944, preceded by heavy bombardment, destroyed 
many improvements and of course American troops occupied areas 
throughout the entire island without regard of ownership. For a long 
time both the military and the people of Guam were occupied with 
other matters and in an attempt to struggle back to some sort of a 
normal way of life, the various Federal land takings started. They 
followed somewhat the usual form but with the substance of justice 
wholly described by the circumstances at the time. 

The Territory during this period was entirely under the control of 
the United States Armed Forces. A letter from the Admiral was the 
equivalent of a statute and all of the courts were under the direct 
control of the Armed Forces, usually consisting of officers in the active 
service. 

The Navy ultimately adopted codes for the Territory and provided 
for an advisory legislature generally helping to prepare the people of 
Guam for the ultimate Territorial status of the island created by the 
Organic Act of 1950. Many were progressive and sound legal pro- 
cedures were adopted during the military occupation and government 
of the island. However, ‘although the people of Guam steadily 
progressed in an increasingly orderly fashion toward civilian govern- 
ment and citizenship, no improvement or progress of any kind was 
made in the solution of the many problems raised by the large Federal 
land takings. 

The land-taking cases themselves were permitted to drift along in 
a disorderly fashion and every effort was made to avoid the issue by 
urging the Guamanians to sign voluntarily stipulations agreeing to the 
ta king and to the prices offer red. This urging in many instances took 
the form of pressure, direct and indirect. There are many instances 
when Federal land agents (some of them Guamanians working for the 
Navy) were accompanied to the home of the landowner by a police 
officer, by men in military uniforms. While this might not have much 
significance in the continental United States, in Guam the people 
have been trained by years of military occupation to respect and 
revere military men and other officers of the law. A request from 
the military was equivalent to a command, and no respectable Guam- 
anian would think of denying anything the military asked for. 
Consequently, many stipulations were signed either in the mistaken 
belief that the landowner was helpless to do anything about it or 
with the feeling that the transfer of the land to the United States 
was part of the debt of gratitude owed by the people to the Govern- 
ment or in many instances without any understanding as to what the 
transaction really meant. 

Many, of course, did not sign; a few made contests which met with 
no success. It should be recalled again at this time that the agency 
of the United States Government desiring the land was also the agency 
providing the attorneys to prosecute the cases and at the same time 
was the agency deciding value to be paid. 

The matter was further complicated-by what appears to have been 
a land resettlement project undertaken by the Navy. In many in- 
stances landowners were induced to sign stipulations selling their land 
to the Navy at a Navy price upon the representation that they would 
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be given equivalent land for themselves and their families. In fact, 
the Navy would undertake to create new values taking land under the 
eminent-domain process for this purpose. There was a public law 
which authorizes this procedure but immediately injustices began to 
appear. By an interpretation of one of the judges a person from whom 
a large portion of land was taken was not eligible for even a lot in a 
new village construction on its site and he and countless others like 
him began to create an entirely new resettlement problem. Their 
lands were taken for a subdivision, they were not eligible for a lot in a 
subdivision, and hence either new land must be found for them or they’ 
had to move in with relatives. 

Perhaps in the long run this resettlement program might have pro- 
ceeded in a better fashion and some of the persons to whom exchange 
lands were promised have been given some, but with the advent of the 
organic act land which was going to be used for this purpose was 
turned over by the United States Navy to the government of Guam. 
The government of Guam then adopted priority procedures for the 
sale of these lands and such sales were to be made at the current 
market price. 

It is at this point that there immediately began an insoluble prob- 
lem for the person who is promised land for land. If he were in a 
priority position, he would be eligible to buy Government land but 
then the current market price was many times greater than any 
amount paid to him or set aside for his land that had been taken. It 
may be said that some of these differences were due to the passing 
years between the time of the Federal taking and the time when the 
person. was offered land for purchase, yet the delay was not the fault 
of the landowner. Furthermore, he had not been paid even the small 
amount set aside by the Government when he had signed the stipula- 
tion. In addition many who had signed stipulations did not receive 
payment for a variety of reasons, many of them involving surveys, 
titles and other technical matters involved in land takings. For 
whatever reason, the end product of the promise of the United States 
Government had not been fulfilled. 

Shortly after the organic act, a United States Attorney was ap- 
pointed for Guam and some time later a special assistant on land 
matters was sent here. From this point on there gradually began a 
more orderly disposition of these matters. Additional stipulations 
were signed but there are still many hundreds of cases where stipula- 
tions have not been signed and the cases are in the status of contested 
matters. Yet no one is in a position to conclude these contests. It 
is believed that a greatly augmented staff will be required for even 
the more normal process by the Federal agency and there are no 
disinterested appraisers in the territory. The few persons who 
claimed to have a knowledge of land values in Guam are working for 
the United States Government and would testify for the Government 
in these matters. In addition, these men are themselves handicapped 
through test of value which court proceedings require. It has been 
said that one of the best tests of fair market value which the courts 
used is what a willing buyer would pay to a willing seller as of the 
date of the taking, but as of the dates of the significant taking in 
Guam there were few sales of like property which ‘could be used as a 
comparison. 

It has already been stated that traditionally the people of Guam 
were reluctant to sell land to anyone other than a friend or relative 
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and that the price then paid was a major consideration in a trans- 
action ; however, a far more significant fact has also been noted. Dur- 
ing the period when these takings were being made it was illegal for 
a private person to sell land to another private person without the 
consent of the Governor of Guam. This statute, enacted by the 
naval government which was the agency responsible for the land 
takings, obviously had a depressing effect upon the prices paid for 
any sale. Indeed that was the declared purpose of the statute. In 
one case which has come to our attention, a willing buyer offered 
$1,000 for a sale of land to a seller who agreed to accept this amount. 
A petition was signed with the naval government for approval of 
the sale and it was denied on the grounds that such a price would 
unduly increase land values in Guam. There are now living persons 
who can testify to this transaction. 

So that the landowner now finds himself in a position where in 
addition to all of the artificial depresses that were used to keep land 
prices down there is little in a way of evidence of a technical nature 
which can be used in a normal court proceeding. 

There is only one way in which the land problem in Guam can be 
possibly solved. That is by the appointment of a land claims com- 
mission to finish the work started by a previous claims commission 
which handled problems caused by destruction of the war. In no 
other way can the hundreds and perhaps even thousands of persons 
who have signed stipulations without knowing the facts or under some 
false understanding of the situation can be protected. It is not 
claimed that misrepresentations were made to these landowners 
amounting to fraud in the technical sense. There is thus no possi- 
bility of redress in the court. What is claimed, however, is that upon a 
thorough presentation to a claims commission the substantial equities 
in any instances will be found to be with the landowner and that he 
will be entitled to proper redress in the form of additional compensa- 
tion. 

As to those persons whose cases are now in the contest stage they 
have practically no way to protect themselves. There are no ap- 
praisers who can testify as to these values in Guam. The cost of 
importing appraisers from the mainland is prohibitive to the property 
owner considering the compilation of testimonies and investigations 
that would be required. Furthermore, even if such appraisers were 
brought in they would be handicapped by the technical rules of the 
law in a court proceeding, because the normal test by which land 
values are fixed are simply not present in Guam for the reasons 
briefly set forth. 

The situation then is that here are hundreds of families with equity 
in their favor who are denied relief unless the United States Congress 
acts to aid them. ‘There is now being prepared under the direction of 
the legislature a detailed report with appropriate statistics, citations, 
and statements which will document the material which is briefly set 
forth here and we respectfully request leave to submit such a state- 
ment in writing to this committee at an early date. 

(See appendix 6 for statement concerning land takings.) 

Dr. Mituer. May I ask this? As chairman of this committee, I 
hope that the stenographers are taking all of the proceedings here 
this morning. I would like to authorize payment at the legal rate 
of the transcript in triplicate, original and two copies. Dr. Taylor 
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will give the ladies the details. He agrees with me that he might 
well have a complete report of the proceedings and have printed 
copies made. 

Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Dr. Miller, for your interest in 
helping and also for the printing of adequate copies for all interested 
parties concerned. 

I will now call upon the gentleman from Yona. Please try to make 
your remarks as brief as possible. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. May I suggest that the others who were not per- 
mitted to speak file their printed statement as part of the committee 
hearing. 

Speaker Wown Par. Your point is well taken. 

Mr. J. C. Oxtyama. Honorable members of this committee, Gov- 
ernor Elvidge, ladies and gentlemen, first to the honorable members 
I bring greetings. My people asked me to appear before you this 
morning humbly, not to demand but to humbly ask, not to tell you 
people what to do but to suggest. Give unto the Guamanians what 
the Guamanians need and to the military the needs of the military. 
The people of Guam are very realistic and appreciative of the things 
that the United States is doing for them. Among these things, they 
are very much appreciative of the retention of the income tax of 
Guam for the use and development of Guam. This they realize that 
it is not practiced normally, that it is not granted to other Territories 
of the United States and they feel that this is a special favor. They 
instructed me not to ask for many things. 

You know that as the result of the last war, Guam is faced with 
many problems. Many of these problems have been solved and 
many are on their way to being solved, but there is one that is out- 
standing and that is our land problem. We have accepted this fact 
that a country that is politically independent but economically de- 
pendent cannot survive. Guam is in that position. Guam is eco- 
nomically dependent and one of the things that Guam really needs to 
fall back on to offset this means of importation that otherwise could 
have been raised on Guam is to fall back to agricultural background. 
Records shw that over a million dollars of increase over the year of 
1952 to that of 1953 and that is the vegetables and fruits which Guam 
can raise if it were given the opportunity and lands to develop. 
Some of these properties, however, are still in the hands of the mili- 
tary or it has abandoned the use of these properties for some time. 
One example is the Harmon Field. It has been inactive for many 
vears. There has been no signs as far as we know that this prop- 
erty is going to be utilized by the military and we ask you gentlemen 
that if it is not going to be used to please return these lands to the 
original owners so that they can go back and cultivate for their use. 
I would like to point out one example again by which the peeple of 
Guam are somewhat dissatisfied although they are not at all together 
angry with the situation; the celebrated case of the Barrigada taking. 
The people of Guam did not object and will never object in any 
future military taking. They will constantly be happy to cooperate 
with the military if this need is for the protection of the people of 
Guam. The Barrigada taking was not made for this purpose. This 
particular area was taken by the military which found afterward that 
some of it would not be used, so it was turned into a golf field. This 
was part of the military program, to raise the morale of the military. 
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The aggravating thing in this particular case is that after this par- 
ticular field was taken it was turned over to an individual and it 
appears that this particular field is now conducted in a businesslike 
manner. The people of Guam are not claiming the land but they are 
dissatisfied with the taking made at a minimum 1 of $250 to a maximum 
of $500 a hectare. These same people felt that the money they 
received for the land is not sufficient to go out and buy the same area 
of land elsewhere at the current price because for a similar area they 
have to pay as high as $5,000. The inequity is most alarming, the 
people are most dissatisfied and for that reason, gentlemen, I do not 
want to take up your time, not to demand but to ask. 

We appreciate the sympathetic understanding of the National 
Congress in giving the territory of Guam the territorial income tax 
which is not granted the other places and for considering these land 
takings in the territory with respect to the remainder of our lands and 
the existing inequities. I thank you. 

Speaker Won Par. Now, I will call upon the Honorable Mrs. 
Torres. 

Mrs. C. J. Torres (member-elect). Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, Governor Elvidge, ladies and gentlemen, the honorable 
gentlemen have during the last 2 days been hearing all sorts of dry 
data, statistics and other sources of information regarding land 
takings on Guam. 

Perhaps, my reading a few cases from some of the unfortunate 
individuals will impress on you just what hardships the older genera- 
tion has gone through, and the effect of these hardships upon the 
younger generation. 


Case OF VicenTE L. G. AND Tomasa Santos R1ios 


We owned two portions of land in Barrigada Boundary. One piece measured 
approximately 198 by 275 feet. Another piece was approximately 3 hectares in 
area. The land was well culiinaied and contained large numbers of fruitbearing 
trees, vielding an income more than sufficient for the needs of our large family. 
We were evicted by the naval government of Guam for the United States. The 
Government of the United States paid us the sum of $100 for lot No. 1 which we 
accepted. We were also offered for lot No. 2 (three hectares of land) the sum of 
$1,000 which we refused to accept because we felt that it was not just compensa- 
tion for the land and improvements. 

We transferred to an unimproved lot at New Dededo, which is about 95 by 100 
feet and for which the government of Guam is charging us $518. We believe that 
the offer of $1,000 by the United States Government for our lot No. 2 is far too 
low in comparison to the present market value on the land set by the government 
of Guam, 

VicentTE, L. G. Rios, 
Tomasa Santos Rios, 


Cas¥® oF Dotores T. ROSARIO 


I am a widow with six children all of school age. My husband was in the hospital 
with tuberculosis for several years before he passed away. My father-in-law took 
us into his property at Radio Boundary, Barrigada, where I was able to support 
my children from my farm and where I also raised livestock. 

Shortly after the death of my husband, we were given 30-day notice of eviction 
because the United States Government needed the land. In July 1954, we moved 
to New Dededo but we still ower the Government for this small lot. We have not 
received any payment for our house neither has my father-in-law been paid for 
his land. I am now having a problem supporting my family and I have found it 
necessary to ask the Helping Hands of Guam Organization for help. 


Douores T. Rosario. 
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Case oF Jose I. FRANQUEZ 


I owned a farm approximately 8 acres at radio Barrigada. My land was so 
fertile that I was able to grow anything that could grow on Guam. I had 1,000 
coconut trees, 33 citrus-fruit trees, 96 banana trees, 34 breadfruits, 10 dogdog, 
2 carabao mangos and 4 kapok trees besides vegetables I had planted for our daily 
use and I also had a considerable number of livestock. 

I was offered $1,465 for my land and all improvements but I wouldn’t accept 
it for it wasn’t a fair price, especially when I had raised my family from income I 
had received from the produce of this farm. 

On August 15, 1954, I was evicted by the Federal marshal and was told to leave 
immediately. * I left everything behind. 

Once in a while I have passed around that area only to see people having fun 
playing golf on my old neighbors’ properties and to see a concessionaire making 
thousands of dollars at the expense of our misery. My land where I have worked 
so hard is still lving idle. 

I question, ‘‘Why was I evicted?” The answer, “‘the land is needed for a mili- 
tary purpose such as a golf course.” 

Jose I. FRANQUEZ. 


Case oF Jose Borsa Fiores (FARMER) 


I had a farm, 8% hectares in area, located at what is now radio station, Barri- 
gada. My farmland was very fertile and I had a great number of fruit-bearing 
trees plus a considerable number of livestock. I had 3 buildings on this property, 
2 of which I was paid for upon my eviction. I was also offered $1,800 for my 
8% hectares of land, but I refused, feeling that the price set on it was far below 
what it was worth to me. 

Now I am living on a lot at New Dededo, 95 feet by 103 feet and I am unable to 
farm. I have brought up my family mainly from my farm produce. Now, of 
necessity, I have secured a job at naval air station but my earnings are not suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of my family and myself. 

Jose Borsa FLores, 


(See appendix 6 for comments on Mrs. Torres’ statements.) 
Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mrs. Torres. The gentleman from 


Barrigada, Mr. Cruz. 

Mr. A. C. Cruz. Honorable gentlemen of the Congress of the 
United States, the topic assigned to me for this morning relates to the 
main source of livelihood for the people of Guam. To. us, the people 
of Guam, there is no possession as dear as the land on which we live in, 
the land which we cultivate for our daily food, the land which holds 
for us an abundant quantity of wild foods, the land without which 
most of our people cannot feel secure in their daily existence. 

Upon termination of World War II, the Land and Claims Com- 
mission was created. Private lands were taken for the use of the 
military. During the process of negotiations for the taking, private 
owners were offered Government lands in exchange for private lands. 
As a matter of fact, the printed forms signed by private landowners 
in connection with Federal takings includes in the questionnaires 
whether or not such private owners are willing to exchange such 
private lands with Government land. This offer, honorable gentle- 
men, was accepted by our people at its face value. We accepted this 
offer with all sincerity and expectation that it would be fulfilled and 
accomplished. ‘To date we find very little of such an exchange. of 
land, if any. This failure on the part of our Federal Government to 
fulfill its offer of exchange casts a cloud on the integrity, not par- 
ticularly on the Government itself, but on the officials administering 
the policies of our Government. 

It is my sincere hope that responsible officials will, through some 
medium, come forth with a declaration that such offers will not be 
fulfilled, or that they could not be complied with; or that the Govern- 
ment actually comes forth with offers of exchange. 
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The second point I have in mind is another serious injustice, as I 
see it. World War II terminated in 1944. As a general principle, 
the value of land condemned for Government use is based as of the 
date of the taking. Federal land taking on Guam is on an entirely 
different basis. Land values for land taken for Government use 
were based on valuation as of 1941. Gentlemen, in 1941 a pound of 
round steak costs no more than 25 cents, today it is more than triple 
that price. Prices of other necessary commodities for home con- 
sumption, in all instances are multiplied to almost a similar degree, 
if not greater. 

In short, gentlemen, the authorities responsible for the takings or 
the procedure of land takings selected to use the 1941 valuation of 
land as basis for land valuation in 1944 or later. To assure justice 
to landowners, it is our feeling that the value of land should be de- 
termined, as is the general practice, as of the date of the taking rather 
to use’ the 1941 valuation. 

The third point, I wish to bring out is the condition of released 
lands on the date of its return. Prior to the land taking, our people 
were very sincere in their promises to another; we trusted one another 
to such a degree that definite surveys of the land were rarely necessary 
among property owners. Oftentimes we found land described as 
having an “X” mark on a coconut tree, a tack on a.dogdog tree or 
some such similar marking as boundary lines. During the time that 
these lands were in the hands of the military, bulldozers got to work 
and cleared the land including those monumental markers. This 
resulted in confusion among the owners as to where their property 
lines end. Upon the return of the lands, the Government released 
them “as is’’ without effectuating a survey of the released land in an 
effort to avoid future litigation in court among landowners as to their 
boundaries. 

In closing, gentlemen, permit me to assure you and the other mem- 
bers of your august body, that our people are 100 percent American 
in feeling and principle, including their desire to see justice meted 
out to them, I thank you. 


DUAL WAGE SCALES WITHIN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mr. Cruz. We will now proceed 
to item No. 4. Mr. Butler. 

Mr. J. B. Butter. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. Fellow citizens, I 
have been asked, or rather have been assigned, to talk on the wage 
scale for Guam. We will portray a short history of how this came 
about. In the First Guam Legislature, Hon. Joaquin S. Santos 
introduced a resolution which asked that the Secretary of Defense be 
memorialized through the commander, Naval Forces, Marianas, to 
reclassify the wages of Guamanian American citizens employed by the 
Amred Forces. That resolution was sent to Washington and an 
answer from the Assistant Secretary of Defense was made on January 
16, 1953. The following is the letter which was signed by Anna M, 
Rosenberg. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: A copy of Resolution No. 72 of the First Guam Legisla- 
ture, 1952 (Second) regular session, has been forwarded to the Secretary of De- 
fense through the commander, Naval Forces;- Marianas, and the Chief, Office of 
Industrial Relations, Department of the Navy. 

Rates of pay for ungraded employees of the military departments are fixed in 
consideration of those paid for comparable work by private establishments with 
the labor market area surrounding the military installation. Thus, there is no 
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uniform rate of pay for these employees with the continental United States, the 
rates varying according to the various labor market areas. 

In the overseas areas, it is the policy of the military departments, to the fullest 
practicable extent, to fill all positions through local recruitment. For such em- 
ployees, the principle of fixing rates of pay on the basis of those paid for comparable 
work in the local area is followed, as is true within the continental United States. 
In those instances where it is necessary to recruit from the United States, rates of 
pay for employees so recruited are based upon an average of the rates paid in the 
24 major recruiting areas within the United States, from which areas these employ- 
ees are recruited. To these rates a differential, as authorized by law, is added. 

In 1949 an attempt was made to survey prevailing wage rates for employees 
of private industry on Guam engaged in work similar to that performed in the 
military installations. It was found that private industry did not employ a 
sufficient variety or number of employees in comparable work to permit the 
determination of valid wage rates for the types of workers employed. As an 
alternative wage-fixing method, it was decided to base the schedule of wages for 
the Guam and Marianas area (locally hired employees) on wage rates paid by 
the government of Guam to its ungraded employees. 

Iam advised by the Department of the Navy that no schedules, each affecting 
an increase in wage rates, were put into effect subsequent to the schedule which 
was transmitted along with Resolution No. 72 of the First Guam Legislature, 
above referred to. I am also advised that wage rates for the three critical levels 
of ungraded positions of laborer, helper, and benchmark trades, on the current 
schedule of wages for locally hired employees in Guam, are approximately 30, 
40, and 49 percent higher, respectively, than those shown on the schedule 
transmitted with Resolution No. 72. 

The interest of the Guam Legislature in fair and equitable treatment for 
Guamanians in the matter of wages is appreciated. It is the purpose of the De- 
partment of Defense to provide such treatment, in line with the legal and regula- 
tory provisions under which we must operate in fixing wages. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Since that time, the Governor of Guam in an attempt to have fair 
and equitable rates of pay asked the Public Administration Service 


to come to Guam and recommend personnel rules and regulations and 
pay scales. In 1952, the government of Guam employees were given 
a raise. The Federal Government employees were given a raise 
which was similar to the government of Guam. In 1953 there was 
another increase in the government of Guam but there was no increase 
in the Navy. It was a rough estimate that the average employee of 
the Navy receives $250 less per annum than do the employees of the 
government of Guam. The Navy is reluctant to make increases in 
pay because the Navy is bound by rules and regulations and laws of 
Congress and that is why they cannot do too much about it. It is 
therefore our recommendation that the gentlemen look into the 
possibility of getting better pay for the same type of work. It is 
further recommended that perhaps a joint survey be made by the 
government of Guam and the Navy in order that rates of pay be fair, 
equitable, and just. 

Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mr. Butler. Because of the short- 
age of time, we will go from that item to the next item, No. 5. We 
will now hear from the gentleman from Yona, Mr. Okiyama. 


IMPORTATION OF RYUKYUAN FISHERMEN TO GUAM 


Mr. Oxryama. Again, honorable members of this committee, you 
will notice that as you fly to Guam you will see that Guam is sur- 
rounded by water. This indicates that Guam has a lot of fish, but 
the reason we are not catching these fish is because we do not have the 
people with the know-how. All we are asking is that you make such 
people available to come to Guam and to teach us. But since first 
things come first, we realize that the security of Guam is of great 
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importance to the United States and maybe for that reason Ryukyuan 
fishermen are not allowed to enter Guam. I think that was the reason 
advanced. However, if this is not at all possible we would like to 
ask the honorable members of this committee to recommend to the 
Department of Fisheries to make available to Guam a trawler for 
experimental purposes. While the speaker, Mr. Won Pat, was in 
Washington I sent him a wire in which I stated that he contact the 
Department and ask them for help in lending a trawler. I think that 
the speaker was assured on this if money is available. I am very 
sure that since you are here in Guam and are seeing conditions in 
Guam that you will agree with me that fishing will be of great help to 
the economic development of the territory. 

I have a statistic here showing that in 1952 we imported 216,000 
pounds of fish into Guam, in 1953 over 5,000 pounds more. We have 
lots of fish within the immediate surroundings. All we need is for 
you to give us that trawler and I am sure that we will catch fish more 
than we need and may be exporting some to our neighboring terri- 
tories. It can be proven that we can make deep-sea fishing an indus- 
try in Guam. This trawler can be turned over to a private enter- 
prise and its cost will eventually be paid back to the Government. 
We would like to have this as an experimental purpose. 

Mr. AsprInALL. Has any thought been given to a program of send- 
ing a few Guamanians to Okinawa in order to learn the technique of 
fishing? 

Mr. J. C. Oxryama. Yes, sir; the Second Guam Legislature took 
that initiative. <A bill was introduced just last session. 

Speaker Won Par. On my recent trip I contacted the Division 
of Fisheries and they informed me that presently they have three 


ships in the Hawaiian waters and they will try to extend that service 
to our territory when they have the necessary money to do so. 

We will now proceed to Item 6 and will call upon Mr. F. B. Leon 
Guerrero, 


EXTENSION OF WORLD WAR II INJURY BENEFITS 


Mr. F. B. Leon Guerrero. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
in connection with this topic ] must be extremely careful not to put 
my square foot in my big mouth. It is a very broad matter, on the 
other hand it is very restricted. It is known that war claims would 
embrace even some of the topics that constitute part of the subject 
matter in the omnibus bill. It becomes necessary to pause at this 
point to explain to you, gentlemen from Washington, why we did not 
take those matters in the omnibus bill piecemeal in the opening dis- 
cussions, but within the short session we are having today we are 
attempting to present the highlights of said bill. 

Returning to the scheduled topic, “War Claims,’’ it is repeated that 
World War II contributed in no small degree to national recognition 
of Guam and its people. Now, that is the broad nature of World War 
II Claims. Some of these things we must have or we are asking to 
have because of the abnormal situation we have been forced into. 
I say it is not our fault, it is through the fault of the enemy that we 
fell into this present mess. Specifically, narrowing it down to injury 
benefits to be extended to Guam, some of these injury benefits have 
been extended to Guam but they have been restricted. The Missing 
Persons Act as amended, the Harbor and Longshoremen Acts as 
amended, the War Claims Act of 1948 and various other laws as a 
result of World War II have been extended to the Philippines but 
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denied our forgotten people. Two in particular were extended to 
Guam but they only included certain people and excluded the people 
of Guam, a group which was somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,400 
who were working for prewar naval airbases. Gentlemen, these people 
delivered a minimum of 3 days actual work. They were not compen- 
sated for their work. Other people with them were not only com- 
pensated for work delivered but were included in compensation under 

the Missing Persons Act. Now, these benefits were extended to Guam 
and because others were allowed injury benefits under the law, we are 
asking that our people who were affected be likewise benefited. But 
we are conscious of the fact that Uncle Sam has a direct overdue bill 
which happens to be for the amount of work actually delivered and 
attached to that is a plea that all workers who were doing the same type 
of work as those who received full-time benefits under the law ex- 
tended to Guam be equally and impartially benefited. The Gua- 
manian workers are confident that they will receive due compensation 
for work delivered. They were performing national defense work 
with non-Guamanians who have been paid already. They suffered 
loss and injury equally as a result of enemy action and received due 
recognition for unquestionable loyalty, but have not been given equal 
benefits. That is enough said on that portion of the laws beneficial 
to certain people as extended to Guam but excluding Guamanians. 

Another law, the War Claims Act of 1948 generally covered the 
Missing Persons Act as amended. All these workers, almost all of 
them have taken this matter up. I was honored with being the first 
legal representative of the Guamanian employees of prewar naval 
airbase contractors and became familiar with the problem. Later, 
when claims were filed by a large number of affected workers, they 
were denied without exception not as missing persons but because 
they were not at the time citizens of the United States. Everyone 
of them received notification from the War Claims Commission that 
they were not American citizens. Under the law as clarified in the 
War Claims Act of 1948, the definition as of the words ‘‘American 
civilian” meant citizens of the United States. In 1951, the Commis- 
sion on the Application of Federal Laws to Guam recommended an 
amendment to the law and the amendment was worded something 
like this: “‘In defining the term ‘American civilian,’ citizens or nationals 
of the United States who were residents of a possession of the United 
States at the time of capture, and still is a possession of the United 
States, and so forth.”” And Guam as then and still is a possession of 
the United States. I might add in effect that was the meaning of 
the amendment offered and the amendment was proposed not by the 
3 members of the Commission from Guam but by 1 of the mainland 
Americans who represented the Department of Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Budget Bureau. And it was unanimously 
passed. 

Trying to be fair in the awarding of those benefits extended to Guam 
at the same time recommending an amendment clarifying the defini- 
tion of the words ‘ American civilian,” deliberately so is not to result 
in discrimination against nationals who suffered no less than others 
who were benefited. We are proud of our loyalty. And as for benefits, 
we know that our speaker tried to obtain these while in Washington, 
D. C. We are not asking under this topic for Federal aid. I am 
making this plea on behalf of those affected under the Missing Persons 
Act as workers working in a corporation under the jurisdiction of a 
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United States Federal department who were not paid for work and 
for injury and for all Americans whether citizen or national who have 
likewise suffered. This is not a mere talk of dollars and cents but a 
question of justice and right to loyal Americans who have suffered 
as a result of enemy action. And justice and right, an American 
tradition, has been and still is meted out to American citizens as well 
as non-Americans including those who were the cause of all World 
War II sufferings and injuries, we are very hopeful that the same be 
meted out to loyal American nationals. Thank you. 

Speaker Won Par. We will now hear from Mr. Reyes. 

Mr. V. C. Reyes (Member-elect). Chairman and members of the 
committee, Governor Elvidge, ladies and gentlemen, in compliance 
with the request of the Chair to be brief, I shall make my talk as 
brief as possible. There were a few Guamanians that were found 
and captured at Wake in December of 1941 who were constructively 
inducted into the service of the United States to fight side by side 
with the United States Marines and the American citizens in that 
small island against the Imperial Government of Japan. Some of 
them lost their lives on that battlefield, the remainder of them were 
taken prisoners of war by the Japanese. They were sent to different 
concentration camps. After the war, being man-handled and mal- 
treated and contrary to all respect to the Geneva Conference, they 
were returned to Guam without the benefits of War Claims Act of 
1948. These boys from Guam made all kinds of efforts to be included 
in this meritorious or generous act of Congress of the United States 
but to no avail and for this reason, Honorable Congressmen, I would 
like to ask you to intercede for them and amend the War Claims Act 
of 1948 to include these people who were actually fighting for the 
mother country. They were not inducted for mally or offic sially but 
were inducted by circumstances and they were as I said before con- 
structively inducted and should be entitled to benefits of this act. 

Again, one more item is the fact that on December 7, 1941—it was 
December 8 in Guam—the Japanese forces captured the entire people 
of Guam, the children of the United States were adopted at the time 
but not legally. They were made legal children by the organic act 
but they were not accorded the privileges of the War Claims Act of 
1948. I ask you, gentlemen, to intercede for us and to amend or to 
see that Public Law 896, 80th Congress, chapter 8-26, second session, 
House of Representatives bill 4044 be amended to include these 
Americans who were captured and really captured by the Japanese. 

Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mr. Reyes. We will proceed to 
the next item. I will call upon Mr. Carbullido. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NAVAL RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. F. T. Carsuturpo. The subject matter which I have been 
assigned is the establishment of National Guard units in Guam. 
You will note that this subject has not been included in the omnibus 
bill, because the military authorities in the mainland have opposed a 
certain bill now pending in the National Congress which will make 
the National Defense Act applicable to Guam by the insertion of a 
simple amendment to section 62 of that act. I have been given to 
understand that the argument presented by the military in support of 
its opposition is cost. Cost, gentlemen, as compared to the ultimate 
gains which will result if a National Guard unit is established, is 
neglizihle. 
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For you information, please permit me to quote certain documents 
on the history of our own local Guam Militia: 

The Guam Militia came to existence in 1917 through an executive order issued 
on March 15 by Capt. Roy C. Smith, USN, Governor of Guam. 

The Guam Militia was created in response to a practically unanimous request 
of the inhabitants of the island for physical and military training of the young 
men in Guam. 

The Organic Act of Guam provides under section 6 (b) giving the Governor of 
Guam the authority to call out the militia to prevent or suppress violence, 
insurrection, or rebeblion. 

The then Governor Skinner on December 1, 1950, in his proclama- 

tion said: 
That the purpose of the reactivation of the Guam Militia, in which you are par- 
ticipating, including the enlistment of new members, is to provide the Territory 
of Guam with an organized land defense force which. when called will be trained 
and ready for such duties as may become necessary. As I think most of you know, 
the proclamation recalling you to service in the militia followed a request from 
the commanding general of the Army for this area that your Territorial govern- 
ment give consideration to the need for expanding the ground forces available 
for defense of the island. 

The arguments that I will present for your deliberation and con- 
sideration are as follows: 

The need for military preparedness: I think that no one here can 
deny that there is no sense in presenting argument on that. We 
are aware that from its position, Guam occupies a strategic point. 
The speaker of the legislature in his last visit to W ashington delved 
into the matter. His preliminary report indicates the argument is 
on the basis of cost. No one can deny the fact that if a National 
Guard unit were established here, our own people could materially 
and greatly help the Armed Forces should it become necessary. 

It has been mentioned time and again that the people of Guam are 
generally and normally peaceful. It has also been said that the 
indigenous residents of this Territory are a people with great pride, 
and proud to be considered a member of the American family. You 
will note from the brief history of our militia that even before the last 
war, our own people had faithfully and without any thoughts of 
compensation, voluntarily served in the Armed Forces. No one can 
deny the fact that our Territory has always been affiliated in some 
manner, shape, or form with the military. This association has 
existed for years and is now more conspicuous since the advent of 
the organic act when this great document, the magna carta of our 
Territory, was passed and American citizenship conferred upon our 
people. We, the people of Guam, feel much closer to the United 
States and as a result of this proximity, we should also be a part of 
the United States. In this regard, the people of Guam feel that in 
defense of our national security and particularly more so in the defense 
of our homeland, a National Guard unit should be established in 
Guam. Every State in the Union has its own State militia or National 
Guard unit, federally recognized. Hawaii has its own, why then 
cannot Guam also have one National Guard unit? 

Speaker Won Part. Thank you, Mr. Carbullido. As you know, the 
speaker has brought this matter up in his trip to Washington and the 
Interior Department has definitely gone on record as favorably 
endorsing that the Guam Militia be established and incorporated as a 
National Guard unit. Our Governor here has asked Interior to do so 
and I know he is doing all he could to materialize this particular effort. 

We will proceed to item No. 8. Mr. Calvo. 
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REQUEST FOR GUAM TO BE LISTED AS CRITICAL DEFENSE AREA 


Mr. E. T. Catvo. Under the provisions of the organic act, the 
Governor of Guam is vested with the responsibility of providing an 
educational system comparable to United States standards to children 
in the Territory between the ages of 6 to 16. 

By virtue of this authority and responsibility, the Territorial 
government of Guam maintains a standard school system from the 
elementary grades through high school. 

The total school enrollment for this fiscal year is about 11,000. 
Seventy-eight percent of this 11,000 school pupils are local inhabitants 
of the Territory. The remaining 22 percent are school pupils of 
military and civil-service personnel and off-islanders, that is, children 
from the Trust Territory. 

During the next 2 years, it is anticipated that the Air Force alone 
will require each year 200 additional school facilities for their depend- 
ent children. No figures of anticipated increase in school enrollment 
from Navy dependent children are available or indicated. 

The budgeted appropriation for the maintenance and operating 
expenses of public educational system in the Territory of Guam for 
the fiscal year 1955 takes 27 cents of each tax dollar paid into the 
treasury of Guam. 

The Catholic Church in Guam is presently relieving the Territorial] 
government of Guam of an additional school burden of 1,800 school 
children which otherwise would have been accommodated by our 
public school system. 

Thirty percent of the choicest land in the territory is owned and 
maintained by the military installations, of which the territory is 
not collecting property tax. ‘ 

By virtue of military necessity, the territorial government of 
Guam is presently contributing 20 percent of the cost of maintenance 
in the use of the main military highways. By the same token, the 
military has complete jurisdiction and control over the waters sur- 
rounding the territory. The military also controls and has title to 
practically all the natural springs and main sources of water supply 
of the territory. 

During a period of the past 3 years, our territorial government was 
only able to allocate 25 cents of each tax dollar collected towards the 
replacement and rehabilitation of school, hospital, and other govern- 
ment buildings destroyed by the war, and the extension of a passable 
road around the island. 

Technically speaking, I do not know very much the “modus 
operandi” of a critical defense area. However, from the above facts, 
we in Guam feel that we are in a critical defense area and would like 
to request the honorable members of this committee that whatever 
benefits which are now being enjoyed by such areas be also extended 
to the territory of Guam. 

(See appendix 5 for data on department of education referred to 
by Mr. Calvo.) 

Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mr. Calvo. We will proceed to 
Item No. 10. Mr. Arriola. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER TO SERVE AS GOVERNOR OF GUAM 


Mr. J. C. Arrtoia (member-elect). Honorable members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman and honorable colleagues, the topic for this 
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morning is the appointment of the same person as High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory and Governor of Guam. Immediately, I have 
some objection to the title. I would rather have the title of Governor 
first and High Commissioner of the Trust Territory second. We have 
one stumbling block and that is the UN Trusteeship Commission 
will probably oppose such a merger under the same individual. 

Another factor is this: The Governor of Guam governs a territory 
belonging to the United States, whereas a High Commissioner governs 
a territory being held by the United States under trusteeship. Nat- 
urally, we like our Governor in governing our territory to do his utmost 
endeavor in the administration of such territory, and if we do burden 
him with the other position there can be no doubt that such addition 
of duty will minimize his efficiency as Governor of Guam. 

On the other hand, the integration of these two positions under the 
same individual would be advantageous and beneficial to some extent. 
One of them is that such integration would be economically sound and 
feasible. It would also tend to promote maximum coordination of 
information; promote financial or business contacts with the other 
neighboring islands. 

For the present, I have no suggestion or recommendation to the 
committee. In the meantime, we would like to have the High Com- 
missioner make our territory his main office. 


ALIEN LABOR ON GUAM 


Speaker Won Par. Mr. James T. Sablan would like to speak on 
the alien-labor situation on Guam. Mr. Sablan. 

Mr. J. T. Sasuan. Mr. Chairman, members of the United States 
congressional committee, Governor of Guam, colleagues, ladies and 
gentlemen, the subjects or topic which I would like to discuss this 
morning were not originally included in the agenda of this meeting. 
However, inasmuch as the committee, the national committee, is here 
for the purpose of hearing problems affecting the people of Guam, 
the people whom I am representing, I am obligated or it is incumbent 
upon me to properly identify myself and the stand and conviction 
which I took in the last session of the legislature. On many occasions 
I differed or rather I was all alone in a certain issue which I thought 
the people of Guam were behind. As an indication of that the 
people of Guam are almost 100 percent behind the subjects which 
I would like to present to the committee today, | would like to remind 
or refresh the memories of those who are here and for the information 
of the members of the committee that in the last election, I would 
like to say, not as a matter of pride but as a matter of record, that 
the electorate as a means of showing their support to the stand and 
conviction which I took, registered almost 70 percent votes on my 
side in comparison to about 50 or 60 percent higher than the average 
20 other Congressmen elected. I would like to repeat that it is not 
a matter of showing my pride but I would like to show that because 
of the very delicate subject (alien labor) I would like to say to the 
committee that what I have to say is not of my own but the con- 
sensus of opinion of the people of Guam, I mean the indigenous people. 

First, I noticed in today’s paper that the chamber of commerce ex- 
pressed approval of the relaxation of the Immigration law as far as 
Guam is concerned. As a congressman-elect and member of Con- 
gress since the inception of the organic act, I feel that instead of re- 
laxing the immigration law it should be tightened or restricted fur- 
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ther. At present, in comparison to the other United States Territories 
or States, there are more aliens in Guam than in any other place in 
proportion to the total population. It has come to a point where the 
people of Guam, American citizens of Guam, are considered secondary 
inhabitants of the Territory. There are people in Guam who are out 
of jobs. 

Mr. Asprnauu. At this point, I would like to know how many are 
unemployed at this time? 

Mr. J. T. Sasuan. I am sorry to say that I don’t have the accurate 
figure. 

Mr. Aspinautu. Will you get that information and place it in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. J. T. Sasuan. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequently the information contained in appendix 7 was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sablan.) 

For the information of the committee I introduced a resolution, 
No. 156, in the last session of the second Guam Legislature. I do 
not know the status of this resolution as to whether it is still in the 
hands of the local government or whether it has reached its proper 
destination. It has something to do with alien labor when local citi- 
zens are still unemployed. For example, the BPM, a construction 
company, would not hire Guamanians yet they have over 2,000 aliens 
employed. I do not know the main reason why they do not want to 
hire Guamanians. There are different rumors flying around about 
why they don’t hire Guamanians. However, I do not want to men- 
tion it at this time. But in order not to cast any doubt in your mind, 
I might as well say it. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Let’s have the complete record. 

Mr. J. T. Sastan. The BPM Construction Co. is a company some- 
what owned or controlled by southerners and they do not want to hire 
people other than Caucasians, and the reason why they have Filipinos 
is because they give them a slave or low salary. Now as proof of that 
I don’t think there is a single Negro in that unit. 

There are many jobs in the BPM, a Federal contracting company, 
which can be filled or performed by the local people such as mere 
janitor help, paving of the roads and highways. Those are not jobs 
which require skilled labor. They call for unskilled labor, therefore 
why shouldn’t our Guamanian people be hired as unskilled laborers. 
If they are not fit for skilled labor then they certainly should be fit 
for unskilled labor. 

Another thing which I would like to mention, and I understand that 
the Chamber of Commerce registered approval, is the cutting of com- 
missary privileges of Federal employees. I am against such a move. 
I believe that those who are entitled to such privileges should be con- 
tinued to be given such accommodations. We have no Office of Price 
Stabalization at the present time. What will happen if the PX’s and 
commissary stores are closed to these people? -The prices will go up. 
Who will suffer? The people of Guam. There are people there be- 
cause of their complexion; the Guamanians have to produce their cards 
to show that they deserve to buy from commissary stores, and for that 
reason I am in favor of whatever the rules and regulations governing 
the sale in the commissary stores. I am in favor of its continuation. 
More and more Guamanians will be given such privileges. We are so 
close to the military force, more of our boys are being inducted into 
the service. 
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The request made by the chamber of commerce is not a request 
of the people. It is a request made by the selected few of the business, 
most of whom are financed by foreign capital. I know that the 
committee is here not only to hear the businessmen but the real 
people of Guam and the real people of Guam are the Guamanians, 
be it white or colored, those who consider themselves Guamanian at 
heart and not those people who came to make thousands in a very 
short period of time. 

Another is about dual wage scale—— 

Speaker Won Par. Since that matter was already discussed, I 
would like to give the rest of the discussion to Mr. Bordallo. The 
subject is the qualification and admittance of Guamanian youths to 
West Point and Annapolis. 


GUAMANIANS APPOINTED TO MILITARY ACADEMIES 


Mr. B. J. Borpatio. Mr. Speaker, Governor Elvidge, ladies and 
gentlemen, I regret very much to state before you that the subject 
on which I am called upon is to me entirely a surprise. I am not 
prepared to speak on it. However, I know of the subject and I am 
very much willing to speak on it. I sincerely believe that Guam, 
although being a Territory unincorporated as it is, should be repre- 
sented in Annapolis and West Point. It is only fair that as a segment 
of our country, that Guam youths should be given the right and 
privilege of entering these military institutions. I can safe ly say to 
the committee that in Guam we have the material and I am sure 
that rigid as it may be the requirements to these institutions I am 
convinced that Guam youths can make it. I hope that in the years 
to come Guam will be represented in these institutions and I know 
that the people of Guam will be proud of them. 

Speaker Won Par. Thank you, Mr. Bordallo. Mr. Okiyama. 

Mr. J. C. Oxryama. I would like to ask for permission for the 
youths of Guam to be selected for Annapolis and West Point. We 
introduced a resolution to that effect in the last Congress and I am 
very sure that the Governor of Guam will endorse that wholeheartedly. 
I ask the members of this committee to consider favorably this matter 
so that in the foreseeable future we could have our youths admitted 
to those institutions. 

Dr. Miuuer. I think in the United States there are several congres- 
sional districts and in order to appoint someone to one of the academies 
the individual must be a resident of that district. However, there is a 
presidential list, a large list of those who served in the Armed Forces. 
I am quite sure that the military personnel of Guam would be eligible 
to the presidential list. 

Mr. J.C. Okryama. I think we have 3,000 eligible youths. 

Mr. AsprnaLut. Have you ever had a Guamanian designee or ap- 
pointee to Annapolis or West Point? 

Mr. J. C. Oxryama. No, sir. 

Speaker Won Pat. That matter has the endorsement of the 
Interior Department too and our Governor has actively supported it. 
Gentlemen, that concludes our discussion. 

Dr. Miuuer. I would like to make a short statement and then ask 
questions for the record. The problems that you presented are not 
unlike those that come from the other States, and from Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands in the matter of Federal lands. Uncle Sam 
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owns half of the 17 Western States. In 1 State about 80 percent is 
owned by the United States Government. Your problems are not 
unique, 

Many of the things you speak about, we will take up in this omnibus 
bill and will of course cost money. The United States Government 
is now in debt $270 billion. When it comes to giving money to 
anyone, we ought to remember that we must take it from someone. 
You just do not pluck it out of the air. I think that is the thought 
on both sides. If we have to do that, we will have a paternalistic 
father in Washington and I am sure you don’t like it and I don’t 
like it. 

I am glad to have been here to understand your problems further. 

I have one request to make. I would like to ask someone to put into 
the records the valuation of the land before the occupation by the 
Japanese and the valuation at this time. Too, I would like to have a 
picture placed in the records as to what the tax rate is on land now. 
Maybe it isn’t a fair tax rate. I don’t know but I believe all 
States have taxes. My State averages $65 per thousand. In some 
States it might be more. I am sure that your real-estate taxes are 
based on appraised values. You might want ~o look into that and 
send me a report. 

Again, let me say that I am pleased to be here and certainly the 
members of this Guam Congress, Governor Elvidge, will put some of 
our members to shame. You have conducted yourselves obviously in 
a manner that is certainly creditable. We have the one-house sys- 
tem in Nebraska in which I served for 4 years and I know something 
about your one-house problems. We hope to have a complete set of 
records taken that we can take back to the States, Mr. Speaker. 
We assure you of our interest in your problems. So I say thank you 
for letting me sit here this morning. Now, | will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Speaker and members of the legislature, my 
chairman always asks the question that I have in mind, and I am 
interested in the tax on properties, on real property as well as personal 
property. I will be looking forward with interest to seeing the answers 
to his questions. 

May I say to you, Mr. Speaker and members, that I was one of 
those who supported the organic act in 1950 and it is a pleasure to be 
here and to see the proc edure and dispatch with which you have 
handled business. I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that you will conduct 
all sessions in the same way. You do have the degree of ability and 
capability that pleases me very, very much and ‘when I say that, 
please do not get the idea that I was expecting anything else. I came 
here not knowing what to expect, [have toadmit. Ihave one question 
that I would like to ask Mr. Sablan relative to this labor situation. 
If you want to supply the answer later on, that will be fine. I think 
I got the implication that as far as the importation of alien labor is 
concerned, no other operators outside of the contractors were involved. 

Mr. Sasian. I will supply the answer later on. 

Mr. AspInatu. I would like to have that cleared up in the records. 
I think that is all, Mr. Speaker. I shall look forward with great 
interest. to needed decisions and I hope that if not all of the matters 
= the omnibus bill pass, that you will at least consider us as your 
riends. 
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Speaker Won Par. Gentlemen, that concludes our conference this 
afternoon. I want to thank you for your kind attention. I also 
wish to thank you for your able presentation of the problems. And 
now to the committee, I want to convey our sincere thanks, Hon. 
Miller and Hon. Aspinall, and also to your staff. The sincere appre- 
ciation of the people of Guam for your understanding and the oppor- 
tunity which you have accorded us to present our views. I know that 
you have taken the trouble to listen attentively. We have reviewed 
the bottlenecks that confront us here. However, we understand and 
we do hope that in the future some of these will be materialized. 
I thank you. 
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MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF GUAM TO THE GUAM LEGISLATURE 


JUNE 13, 1955. 
MEMBERS OF THE THIRD GUAM LEGISLATURE. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My message to you this evening will be brief. That 
is because I covered the field very thoroughly on my appearance before your 
honorable body in January. There has not been much change in the interim. 
Progress continues to be made in all departments of the administrative branch of 
the government. 

Our first concern always is the financial condition of our government. I am 
pleased to report that it is good. We continue to be a solvent government. 

We have for appropriation an amount approximating $134 million. This sum 
is considerably larger than was anticipated. There are two reasons for this. The 
first is that the original estimate of income for the current year has proved to have 
been a very conservative one. The second is our program of tax enforcement. 
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The estimated revenues for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, in 
most categories, were exceeded at the close of the 11-month period ending May 31, 
1955. In other words, we have already collected in 11 months more than we esti- 
mated for the entire fiscal year. The estimated income for the current fiscal 
year was $8 million. We have already collected an excess of $1,200,000 over that. 

The principal increase effected has been in local income taxes, and this has been 
accomplished in the face of a substantial decrease in the income tax rates for 1954. 
Eleven months income from this source is over $3,500,000, as compared to the 
12 months estimate of $2,640,000, or approximately $760,000 over the annual 
estimate. 

The explanation for this achievement lies in a combination of important 
factors. Principally, it derives from an enhanced public tax consciousness and a 
demonstrated desire on the part of the people of Guam to meet their correct and 
just obligation in this regard. Incidentally, it derives from an accelerated and 
aggressive tax administrative and enforcement program operative during the 
past vear. The continuing expanding application of the combination of these 
factors evidences a consistent trend toward stability and maturity. The con- 
scientious cooperation of the great majority of the taxpayers on Guam in meeting 
their obligations merges with an effective enforcement system that guarantees a 
firm and equitable application of the provisions of the tax laws insuring that all 
taxpayers, cooperative or recalcitrant, will meet their prescribed responsibilities 
under those laws. Toward this end, the audit section, recently established in 
the division of revenue and taxation of the department of finance, will ultimately 
examine the returns of all taxpayers that appear to warrant adjustment and so 
insure that all taxpayers are properly complying with the law and are meeting 
their tax burdens correctly and timely. An examination of 409 tax returns 
during 8 months ending May 31, 1955, resulted in an increase in revenue of 
$207,000 

Incidental to the program of enforcement of the income tax laws there has 
resulted a substantial increase in the revenue from the business privilege taxes. 

While the great majority of the people on Guam are cooperating in the tax- 
enforcement and taxpayment plan there are a few who are still urging one reason 
or another why they should not be taxed. That thinking is very unrealistic. 
It fails to take into consideration that when any one person, firm, or interest is 
permitted to escape taxation a greater burden falls upon those who do pay. It 
also fails to realize that everyone must bear a fair share of the cost of government, 





APPENDIX 4 


[H. R. 10131, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


4 BILL To implement section 25 (b) of the Organic Act of Guam by carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commission on the Application of Federal Laws to Guam, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 104 of title 4, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

““(c) As used in this section, the term ‘Territory’ shall include Guam.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of July 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 765; 5 U. S. C., 1952 
edition, sec. 84b), is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: 

“As used in this Act, the term ‘Territory’ shall include Guam.’ 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to establish and maintain an 
agricultural research and extension service program in Guam. In carrying out 
the program authorized by this section, the Secretary shall utilize the agencies, 
facilities, and employees of the Department of Agriculture, and may cooperate 
with the government of Guam and other public and private organizations and 
individuals in Guam and elsewhere. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. The moneys appropriated in 
pursuance of this section shall also be available for the purchase and rental of land, 
the construction or acquisition of buildings, for the equipment and maintenance of 
such buildings, purchase and rental of passenger-carrying automobiles, employ- 
ment of persons in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and for printing and 
disseminating the results of research, and such other expenditures: as may. be 
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necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. Sums appropriated in pur- 
suance of this section shall be in addition to, and not in sabstitution for, sums 
appropriated or otherwise made available to the Department of Agriculture, and 
may be allocated to such agencies of the Department as are concerned with the 
administration of the program in Guam. 

(c) No payment out of moneys authorized to be appropriated in pursuance of 
this section shall be made in any vear until an equal sum has been appropriated for 
that year by the legislature of Guam for the same general purpose. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 101 of the Act of September 21, 1944 (58 
Stat. 734), as amended (7 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 429), is further amended by 
inserting immediately after the word ‘‘Hawaii’’ the word ‘‘GQuam’’. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (b) of section 41 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act (50 Stat. 522, 529), as amended (7 U. S. C., 1952 edition, see. 1015 (b)), is 
further amended by inserting immediately after the words ‘Puerto Rico’’ the 
word “‘, Guam,”’. 

(b) Section 54 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522, 532), as 
amended (7 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1028), is further amended by inserting 
immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico’? wherever they appear the word 
“. Guam?’ 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 101 (a) (1) of the Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275; 7 
U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1561 (a) (1)), is amended by inserting immediately) 
after the word ‘‘Hawaii,”’ the word “Guam,”’’. 

(b) Section 101 (a) (8) (A) (ii) of the Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275, 1277; 
7 U. 8. C., 1952 edition, section 1561 (a) (8) (A) (ii)), is amended by inserting 
immediately after the words ‘ Puerto Rico’, the word “Guam,’’. 

(c) Section 101 (a) (9) (A) (ii) of the Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275, 1277; 
7 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1561 (a) (9) (A) (ii)), is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after the words “Puerto Rico,”’ the word ‘“Guam,”’. 

Sec. 7. The National Bank Act, and all other Acts of Congress relating to 
national banks, shall, insofar as not locally inapplicable hereafter, apply to Guam. 

Sec. 8. The Federal Deposit Insurance Act (64 Stat. 873; 12 U. 5. C., 1952 
edition, sees. 1811-1831), is amended— 

(a) by inserting the word ‘‘Guam,”’ after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,”’ in each 
place where they appear in subsections (a), (d), (e), and (0) of section 3; 

(b) by inserting the word ‘‘Guam,”’ after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,’”’ in the 
first proviso of subsection (1) of section 3; and : 

(c) by inserting the words “of Guam,” after the words ‘‘of Puerto Rico,’ 
where they appear in subsection (m) of section 3. : 

Sec. 9. Section 5 of the Act of March 9, 1945 (59 Stat. 33, 34; 15 U.S. C., 1952 
edition, see. 1015), is amended by inserting immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto 
Rico,” the word ‘“‘Guam,”’. 

Src. 10. Section 2 of the Act of June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 34; 16 U. S. C., 1952 
edition, sec. 8f), is amended by inserting immediately after the words ‘Puerto 
Rico,” the word ‘“‘Guam,”’’. 

Sec. 11. Section 4 of the Act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894, 1895; 16 U.S.C, 
1952 edition, sec. 17n), is amended by inserting immediately after the words 
‘Puerto Rico,” the word ‘“‘Guam,’’. 

Src. 12. Sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of the Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), as 
amended (16 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sees. 515, 564, 565, 569), are extended to the 
Territory of Guam, and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
cooperate with the appropriate officials of Guam on the same terms and conditions 
as with the States. 

Sec. 13. Section 2 of the Act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 699, 700), as amended 
(16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 581a), is amended by inserting the words ‘‘one in 
Guam,”’ immediately after the word ‘‘Alaska,’’. 

Src. 14. Subsection (a) of section 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (49 Stat. 163), as amended (16 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 590q 
(a)), is further amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 17. (a) This Act shall apply to the United States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, and, as 
used in this Act, the term ‘State’ includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam.” 

Src. 15. Subsection (a) of section 8 of the Act of September 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 
917), as amended (16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 669g-1), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘(a) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cooperate with the Alaska 
Game Commission, the Division of Game and Fish of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and Forestry of Hawaii, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
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and Commerce of Puerto Rico, the Governor of the Virgin Islands, and the 
Governor of Guam, in the conduct of wildlife-restoration projects, as defined in 
section 2 of this Act, upon such terms and conditions as he shall deem fair, just, 
and equitable, and is authorized to apportion to said Territories, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam, out of money available for apportionment under 
this Act, such sums as he shall determine, not exceeding $75,000 for Alaska, not 
exceeding $25,000 for Hawaii, and not exceeding $10,000 for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, in any one year, which apportionments, when made, 
shall be deducted before making the apportionments to the States provided for 
by said sections; but the Secretary shall in no event require any of said cooperat- 
ing agencies to pay an amount which will exceed 25 per centum of the cost of 
any project. Any unexpended or unobligated balance of any apportionment 
made pursuant to this section shall be available for expenditure in the Territories, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or Guam, as the case may be, in the succeeding 
year, on any approved project, and if unexpended or unobligated at the end of 
such year is authorized to be made available for expenditure by the Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out the provisions of Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission.” 

Sec. 16. Section 12 of the Act of August 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 430, 434; 16 U.S. C., 
1952 edition, sec. 777k), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cooperate with the 
Alaska Game Commission, the Division of Game and Fish of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and Forestry of Hawaii, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Forestry of Puerto Rico, the Governor of the Virgin Islands, and the Governor 
of Guam in the conduct of fish restoration and management projects, as defined in 
section 2 of this Act, upon such terms and conditions as he shall deem fair, just, 
and equitable, and is authorized to apportion to said Territories, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, out of money available for apportionment under the 
Act, such sums as he shall determine, not exceeding $75,000 for Alaska, not 
exceeding $25,000 for Hawaii, and not exceeding $10,000 each for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, in any one year, which apportionments, when made, 
shall be deducted before making the apportionments to the States provided for by 
this Act; but the Secretary shall in no event require any of said cooperating 
agencies to pay an amount which will exceed 25 per centum of the cost of any 
project. Any unexpended or unobligated balance of any apportionment made 
pursuant to this section shall be available for expenditure in the Territories, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or Guam, as the case may be, in the succeeding 
year, on any approved project, and if unexpended or unobligated at the end of such 
vear is authorized to be made available for expenditure by the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying on the research program of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
respect to fish of material value for sport or recreation.” 

Sec. 17. The laws of the United States relating to copyrights, and to the en- 
forcement of rights arising thereunder, shall have the same force and effect in 
Guam as in the continental United States. 

Sec. 18. (a) Guam shall be entitled to share in the benefits of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), and any Act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several States. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fisca! year ending June 30, 
1955, and annually thereafter, the sum of $80,000, to be available for allotment 
to Guam under such Act and the modifications hereinafter provided. 

(b) Sums appropriated under the authority of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be allocated for vocational education in (1) agriculture, (2) home economics, 
(3) trades and industries, and (4) distributive occupations, in the proportion 
which the amount authorized to be appropriated under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4), respectively, of section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
bears to the sum of such amounts except insofar as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, with the approval of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, deems 
it necessary to modify said proportions to meet special conditions existing in 
Guam. 

(c). The provisions of section 3 (60 Stat. 775; 20 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 15j), 
section 7 (60 Stat. 775, 777; 20 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 150), and section 8 (b) 
(60 Stat. 775, 777; 20 U. 8S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 15p (b)), of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946, shall apply to sums appropriated under this section with 
such modifications as the Commissioner of Education, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall deem necessary to meet 
special conditions existing in Guam. 

(d) In addition to the sums authorized to be appropriated under section 9 of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775, 777; 20 U.S. C., 1952 edition, 
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sec. 15q), there are hereby authorized to be appropriated such additional sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section, such sums to be 
expended for the same purposes and in the same manner as provided in section 7 
of the Act of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929, 933), as amended (20 U. S. C., 
1946 edition, Supp. V., sec. 15). 

Sec. 19. The Act of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1100; 20 U.S. C., 1952 edition, 
sec, 236 and the following), as amended by Public Law 248, Kighty-third Congress 
(67 Stat. 530), is further amended by adding the word “Guam,” immediately 
following the words ‘‘Wake Island,”’ wherever they appear in such Act. 

Sec. 20. (a) The heading of section 2564 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended by inserting the word “Guam’’, immediately following the words 
“Pugprto Rico,’’. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 2564 of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Purrtro Rico, GuAM, AND THE TrRusT TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
Istanps.—lIn Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
the administration of this subchapter and part V of subchapter A of chapter 27, 
the collection of the special tax imposed by section 3220 of chapter 27, and the 
issuance of the order forms specified in section 2554 shall be performed by the 
appropriate internal revenue officers of those governments, and all revenues 
collected thereunder in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacifie Islands shall accrue intact to the general governments thereof, respec- 
tively. The highest court of original jurisdiction of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands shall possess and exercise jurisdiction in all cases arising in such 
Territory under this subchapter and part V of subchapter A of chapter 27.” 

(c) Seetion 2554 (h) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by inserting 
the words “, Guam,”’ and ‘‘, Guam,” immediately following the words ‘‘PurRTO 
Rico”’ and ‘‘Puerto Rico’’, respectively. 

(d) The amendments made by this section shall take effect on the first day 
of the third month which begins more than ten days after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 21. Subchapter B of chapter 23 of the Internal Revenue Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately after section 2571, the following new section to be 
numbered section 2572: 


“SEC, 2572. APPLICATION TO GUAM 


“The provisions of this subchapter shall be applicable to Guam, and in Guam 
the administration of this subchapter shall be performed by the appropriate 
internal revenue officers of the Government of Guam, and all revenues collected 
thereunder in Guam shall accrue intact to the government thereof.’’ 

Sec. 22. Section 2602 of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after the words ‘‘the United States,’’ the words ‘‘except Guam and’’, 

Sec. 23. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person to produce, manufacture, 
compound, possess, sell, give away, deal in, dispense, administer, or transport 
marihuana in Guam, or to import marihuana into or export it from Guam. 

(b) As used in subsection (a) of this section, the term ‘‘marihuana”’ shall have 
the meaning now or hereafter ascribed to it in the Internal Revenue Code, and 
the term ‘‘produce”’ shall mean (a) plant, cultivate, or in any way facilitate the 
natural growth of marihuana, or (b) harvest or transfer or make use of marihuana. 

(c) Any person who shall violate subsection (a) of this section shal! be punished 
for the first offense by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by imprisonment in jail 
for not less than two or more than five years, or by both, and shall be punished 
for each subsequent offense by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by imprisonment 
in jail for not less than five years or more than ten vears, or by both; and any 
marihuana involved in any violation of subsection (a) of this section may be 
seized, and the court may order its confiscation and destruction. 

Src. 24. Section 1 of the Act of June 20, 1920 (41 Stat. 735), as amended (29 
U. 8. C., 1952 edition, sec. 31), is further amended by inserting immediately after 
the word ‘‘Hawaii,’’ the word ‘‘Guam,”’. 

Sec. 25. (a) Subsection (b) of section 3 of the Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 
113, 114), as amended (29 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 49b (b)), is further amended 
by inserting immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,’”’ the word ‘‘Guam,’’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 5 of the Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113, 115), 
as amended (29 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 49d (b)), is further amended by inserting 
immediately after the words ‘“‘Puerto Rico,’*-the word “‘Guam,”’’. 

Sec. 26. Subsection (d) of section 10 of the Water Pollution Control Act (62 
. Stat. 1155, 1161; 33 U. 8. C., 1952 edition, sec. 466i (d)), is amended by inserting 
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immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,” the word ‘‘Guam,”’. 
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Sec. 27. (a) Subsection (a) of section 631 of the Hospital Construction and 
Survey Act (60 Stat. 1041, 1046), as amended (42 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 291i 
(a)), is further amended by inserting immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico” 
the word “, Guam,”’ 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 631 of the Hospital Construction and Survey Act 
(60 Stat. 1041, 1047), as amended (42 U.S. C., 1952 edition, see. 291i (d)), is 
further amended by inserting immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,’’ the 
word ‘“‘Guam,”’ 

(ec) Section 624 of the Hospital Construction and Survey Act (60 Stat. 1041, 
1045), as amended (42 U. 8. C., 1952 edition, sec. 291g), is further amended by 
inserting immediately after the words ‘“‘the Virgin Islands’’ the words ‘‘or Guam”’ 

Sec. 28. (a) Subsection (a) of section 501 of the Housing Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
413, 4382; 42 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1471 (a)), is amended by inserting after 
the words ‘‘Puerto Rico”’ the word ‘‘, Guam,”’ 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 607 of the Housing Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 413, 441: 
42 U.S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1442 (a)), is amended by inserting immediately after 
the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,’’ the word ‘‘Guam,”’ 

Sec. 29. Section 73 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 601, 612), as 
amended (44 U. 8. C., 1952 edition, sec. 183), is further amended by inserting the 
word ‘‘Guam,”’ immediately after the words ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 

Sec. 30. (a) Section 22 of the Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 389; 48 U.S 
C., 1946 edition, Supp. V, sec. 1424) is amended by inserting at the end of sub- 
section (a) thereof the following: 

“Appeals to the District Court of Guam shall be heard and determined by an 
appellate division of the court consisting of three judges, of whom two shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The judge appointed for the court by the President shall be the 
presiding judge of the appellate division and shall pre ‘side therein unless disquali- 
fied or otherwise unable to act. The other judges who are to sit in the appellate 
division at any session shall be designated by the presiding judge from among the 
judges assigned to the court from time to time by the Chief Justice of the United 
States pursuant to section 24 (a) of this Act. The concurrence of two judges. of 
the appellate division shall be necessary to any decision by the District Court of 
Guam on the merits of an appeal but the presiding judge alone may make any 
appropriate orders with respect to an appeal prior to the hearing and determination 
thereof on the merits and may dismiss an appeal for want of jurisdiction or failure 
to take or prosecute it in accordance with the applicable law or rules of procedure.”’ 

(b) The last sentence of subsection (a) of section 24 of the Organie Act of 
Guam (64 Stat. 384, 390; 48 U. S. C., 1946 edition, Supp. V, sec. 1424b (a)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Chief Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit of the United States may assign 
a circuit or district judge of the Ninth Circuit, or the Chief Justice of the United 
States may assign any other United States circuit or district judge with the consent 
of the judge so assigned and of the chief judge of his circuit, or the Chief Justice 
of the United States may assign any judge of the Island Court of Guam to serve 
temporarily as a judge in the District Court of Guam whenever it is made to appear 
that such an assignment is necessary for the proper dispatch of the business of 
the court.” 

Sec. 31. The Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1291), as amended (49 U.S. C., 
1946 edition, sec. 781-788), is further amended by adding at the end of section 8, 
the following new section 9: 

“Sec. 9. (a) In Guam the enforcement and administration of this Act shall be 
performed by the Governor of Guam, acting through such officers of the Govern- 
ment of Guam as he may designate. 

“(b) The Governor of Guam is authorized to carry out the provisions of the 
related laws set forth in section 4 of this Act, with such modifications as he shall 


deem necessary to meet special conditions on Guam; and the Governor is further 


authorized to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act on Guam.”’ 

Srec. 32. Paragraph (11) and ii of Article 2 of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (64 Stat. 108, 109; 50 U. C., 1946 edition, Supp. V, sec. 552 (11) and 
(12)), are amended by inserting Seikoliiaaeie after the words “Puerto Rico,” 
the word ‘“‘Guam,”’ 
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APPENDIX 5 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 
AGANA, November 29, 1954. 


John S. Haitema, Ph.D., Director Alfred K. Bell, Business Manager 


Some PERTINENT Facts CONCERNING NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GUAM 
RELATIVE TO ScHOOL PLANT 


I. ENROLLMENT 


Because school enrollment determines the basic needs for school facilities, it 
may be well to note what has happened to the enrollment in the schools of Guam 
in less than 5 vears. 


Stateside | Off-island 


Guamanians Navy Air Force 
| Navy Air Force transients | students! 


Total 


Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- Num- | Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- Num-| Per- 
ber |cent?] ber cr 2| ber |cent?| ber |cent?| ber |cent?! ber poms 2 
} | | | | | 


| | | | } 

1951-52... ‘ -| 7,376 | 1, 005 | 396 |} 230 202 9, 209 

1952-53 _... | 7, 590 2.9 
1 


¢ 1053 | 4.8 418 5.6 237 3.0 212 5.0 | 9, 510 | 
1953-54___. ‘ 7, 699 4 1,307 | 24.1 466 | 11.5 | 214 (9. 7) 272 | 28.3 | 9, 958 
1954—55___. | 8,488 | 10.2 | 1,227 | (6.1) 550 | 18.0 219 2.3 | 404 | 48.5 |10, 888 | 
Percent increase, | } 
1954-55 over 1951- | | | 
52 — 15.1 |. 22.1 ai 39.9 ‘4 (4. 8) 100. 0 
| | 


! Includes 59 elementary- and 46 high-shool pupils from Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
3 Increase over previous year. 
( ) denotes decrease. 


II. SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS 


A. Present condition and present needs in terms of permanent buildings 





Permanent Permanent Permanent 
Enrollment | classrooms classrooms classrooms 
needed now available; not provided 





lup dete 2 beg 24 | 9 
Agana Heights , x pecel 256 0 9 
Agana Junior High--- sand : 0 9 

; s cae 0 7 
Bdictpeciowncacs . f ’ 0 21 
Barrigada : | | 2 31 
Chalan Pago-.-.-_--- ‘ ‘ | ( ; 6 
Dededo- ._- ‘ 5 3 5 | 1 
Inarajan Cakes _ 5 2 
Merizo jane ; : | ; 6 
Mongmong - - i 350 | 3 | 13 
Piti- = : jabs 261 | | 0 
Prige...... a oa 293 | 11 
Sinajana- ----.-.-.-- ieee ‘ | 
Santa Rita ai ‘ | q | : 13 
Talpfofo--- -- ; 305 | | 7 9 
Tamuning-.--.-...-.- . pone wei | 17 
Umatac. --- j 8 0 
Wettengel._-. , 10% 0 
Yigo-. . . . y d 4 
Yona. shapae 7 7 1 
Institutional - - iy : 1 
George Washington High School. ; 2: 84 





Total 
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B: Future needs 
1 Total number: 


(a) Permanent classrooms needed__-_.........------------ 413 
(6) Permanent classrooms now available___________-_-.- eae 67 
(c) Permanent classrooms not provided___-_-_-_----. ate 346 
2. Total number: 
(a) Elementary not provided__------- dic hatin ees d 262 
(6) High school not provided__-- Sots . is 84 
3. Cost: 
(a) Elementary, 262 rooms at $20,000_____._._._._.___.-_-_- $5, 240, 000 
(6) High school, 84 rooms at $25,000 eae ; _.. 2, 100, 000 
(c) High school auditorium, capacity 4,000__- ell ‘ 500, 000 
(d) High school gymnasium___-_---- sai 250, 000 
(e) High school cafeteria____- ae : ni aT i 150, 000 
(f) Junior high auditoriums, 3 at $100,000_ ___- fais 300, 000 
(g) Junior high gymnasiums, 3 at $75,000_____-__- sean 225, 000 
(hk) Junior high cafeterias, 3 at $40,000______- PRN, 120, 000 
(7) Elementary cafeterias, 15 at $25,000______-- Sy 375, 000 
(7) Elementary large cafeterias, 3 at $50,000 pebuews 2 150, 000 
56 a Se hs ie as lies cakes li .. 9, 410, 000 
C. Anticipated needs Expected 
enrollment 
1. 1955-56 to 1960:, increase 
gp OS SRS ee al eae a 
(6) High school__.........- Er SR Po aa ere ger eet ete emeeer ia 2 1, 080 


1 Elementary increase of 1,500 pupils would necessitate an increase of 50 extra classrooms, 
2 High school increase of 1,080 would necessitate an increase of 36 extra classrooms, 


D. Summary, anticipated cost 


1. 50 elementary classrooms at $20,000___.___.___-- seen ae $1, 000, 000 
2. 36 high school classrooms at $25,000___- ae Te pe Pee 900, 000 
eee oS oS ene ee Fee orien we oeeowek 1, 900, 000 


E. Extra needs 


1. Automobile shop, high school. 
2. Industrial arts, high school. 
3. Woodworking shop, high school. 
4. Agriculture department, high school. 
The above does not include the cost of acquiring land and the equipping of 
the classrooms and shops. 


III. NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


| | 
} . 
Classroom Other 














Year ee Principals professional Others 
teachers | employees , 
SR iad da akan é Sy asthad ete aula aati : 304 23 | 7 41 
. ae a 331 23 9 41 
signee 361 24 | 9 41 
a 367 | 24 | 10 41 
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IV. TERRITORIAL COLLEGE 


(a) Started June 30, 1952. 

(6) Affiliated with the Ohio State University, credits accepted at full value at 
all universities contacted. 

(c) Enrollment: 


Summer Autumn Spring 
I 
| session | __ session session session 





1952-53. Ser sctite ein Sol 190 53 125 | 
1953-54. Sod ; Ee eaetaes 202 | B | 167 
1954-55... .._- toned 271 | K é 





1 Includes vocational. 


APPENDIX 6 
DeEcEMBER 4, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM FOR CONGRESSMEN A. L. MILLER AND WAYNE ASPINALL 


The December 2 issue of the Guam Daily News, reporting the panel discussion 
which the Guam Legislature had with the Subcommittee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, refers to certain statements made by members of the Guam legislative 
body. Some of these statements, as reported, appear misleading. 

One statement implies that the Navy has condemned and acquired land in the 
Barrigada area for the purpose of building a golf course. Such is not the case. 
The land was required for radio station Barrigada which is a radio transmitting 
station and by its nature requires considerable land. Buildings, antenna com- 

lexes, and equipment have to be dispersed over a wide area. The golf course 

as been constructed in and among these buildings and antenna complexes, and 
is contained wholly within the area required by the radio transmitting station 
proper. No land was condemned or obtained for the purpose of building a golf 
course. 

Another statement implies that police officers or men in military uniform were 
used in company with Federal land negotiators as a means of exerting pressure 
on landowners to submit to settlements on lands required for military purposes. 
It is possible that the officer who was director of the real estate division or other 
officers assisting in land matters did, from time to time, accompany negotiators 
to obtain information from landowners for title clearance purposes, to obtain 
right-of-entry, or to assist in the settlement of cases. I understand that in 1948 
and 1949 occasionally a patrolman from the naval government of Guam or the 
municipal comniissioner accompanied negotiators to assist in locating landowners. 
However, since 1950, the staff of negotiators has become familiar with the location 
of the residences of the people of Guam and very seldom require assistance.- In 
the event such assistance is necessary, inquiry is made of the commissioner of 
the municipality. 

I believe the foregoing will clarify the statements presented to your committee 
and reported by the press. 

Respectfully, 
M. E. Murpuy, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commander, Naval Forces Marianas. 


: APPENDIX 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY JAMES T. SABLAN 


Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks and as an answer to the 
questions asked by Congressman Miller, relative to unemployment and by Con- 
gressman Aspinall, relative to discrimination and favoritism, I would like to reveal 
the following facts and figures: 

Because of the unavailability of the true pieture of the number of unemployed 
Guamanians in the records of the office of the department of labor ard personnel, 
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government of Guam (not entirely a fault of their own), the Guam Legislature, 
through the effort of the office of the commissioner and civic organizations, con- 
ducted an islandwide survey of unemployment which at this writing has not been 
fully completed. However, in order not to further delay the submission of the 
records of the entire proceedings of the committee hearing, the survey, so far, 
shows that in the village of Yigo there are 30 people unemployed; Dededo Village, 
39; Yona Village, 39; Tamuning, 35; Santa Rita, 50; Agana Heights, 13; and 
Sinajana, 20. Some of the other villages have not turned in their reports. Most 
all villages which already have turned in their reports, with the exception of Santa 
Rita, did not include casual or part-time employment. The reason, in the case 
of Santa Rita,-is that according to the village commissioner’s report, these people 
only work 2 or 3 days a week, sometime less, as stevedores in the commercial port 
of Guam. These people are of course anxious to get jobs that are permanent; 
jobs that would give them at least 5 working days a week, enough to support 
their families. 

Some of those listed as unemployed are Guamanians surplused because of 
appropriation cuts, while aliens are still employed. While this may be a small 
and an insignificant number of unemployed to the eyes of the members of this 
committee, it means much to us because most of our farming:-land is being ocecu- 
pied by the military. If the employing agencies are willing to help us, the number 
of jobs and positions available in Guam in the Federal agencies alone could easily 
absorb any number of unemployed Guamanians in any type of jobs or positions. 
I think that by the time an investigation is to be made by the appropriate agency 
the number of unemployed Guamanians may be either diminished or increased 
depending upon the attitude taken by the employing agencies because of this 
report. 

There are a great many more Guamanians not listed as unemployed, simply 
because they are working in jobs found in the temporary scrap business, building 
construction companies, and the like. These people of course are anxious also 
to find jobs and positions that are more permanent in nature. On the other 
hand, Filipinos and other aliens are not only still to be found as common laborers, 
but they are made to fill jobs and positions that are found in the permanent 
military installations. 

In the case of the BPM Co. (Brown Pacific Maxon Construction Co.) the 
Guamanians are victims of racial discrimination. Outside of this company, 
there is favoritism shown to aliens because not only are they paid less but also 
because of their alien status (subject to deportation for any cause), they are 
more submissive to their employers. While this may be good to employers, it 
sounds un-American to me. 

Many Guamanians with high school and college educations are going back to 
the States or just staying in the mainland after graduation, because of such dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

I hope that the authorities in Washington will have in mind the cause of the 
Guamanian people in their study and consideration of the various problems found 
here in Guam. 

O 
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